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Progressive Government 


A SPIRIT OF TEAMWORK AND COOPERATION 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Broadcast over Columbia Broadcasting System, from Albany, N. Y., April 14, 1944 


ONIGHT I want to give you my second annual re- 

port on the administration of your State Government. 

When I reported to you last April, we had just made 
a fair beginning on the task of cleaning out, from the depart- 
ments and agencies of the State, the accumulated cobwebs of 
twenty years. In the last twelve months, without interrupt- 
ing or disturbing for a moment the day-to-day business of 
the State, that job has made tremendous progress. 

We have now in Albany a complete administration, in- 
fused with new blood and new energy, filled with a spirit 
of teamwork between the legislative and executive branches, 
working in cooperation with each other, with the people of 
the State, and with the local units of government which are 
closest to the people. 

We are striving, in other words, to establish and maintain 
a genuinely competent and progressive government—in sharp 
contrast with that type of personal government which talks 
fine phrases of liberalism while seeking to impose its will 
and its whims upon the people through centralized bureau- 
cracies issuing directives from a distance. 

Three immediate and fundamental purposes have guided 
our work to strengthen the State Government: First, to win 
the war; second, to prepare for a rapid and smooth read just- 
ment to peaceful pursuits, once complete victory is won; 
third, to preserve and develop that freedom at home for 
which our young men are fighting abroad. In the light of 
that intent I want now to throw in perspective for you the 
pattern and interrelated purposes of what we have been doing 
since last April. 


$163,000,000 SurPLUs 


When the year began it was clear we were going to have 
a large accumulated surplus in the Treasury; actually, at the 
first of this month, starting the new fiscal year, that surplus 
amounted to $163,000,000. This money had piled up as a 
result of abnormal wartime conditions and of good State 
housekeeping. 


There were many suggestions of pleasant and useful ways 
in which we might spend it. But it seemed to me, and to 
the Republican leaders of the Legislature, that this money 
was not really ours to spend. Rather, it was a fund to be 
held in trust for the million young men and women of our 
State who are in the armed forces, for the millions of war 
workers who, when hostilities end, will be changing over to 
peacetime jobs. 

When that time comes a great responsibility will fall upon 
the State, which it must be ready to meet without delay— 
to help industry convert itself to peace production and to 
contribute its own part through immediate launching of 
needed and deferred public works. 

Accordingly, in my opening message to the Legislature— 
to forestall raids which were later vigorously attempted by 
pressure groups on this wartime surplus—I proposed to 
create a post-war reconstruction fund and to lock up in it 


the entire surplus. This was done as Chapter 1 of the Laws 
of 1944, 


RECONVERSION PLANS ADVANCED 


Our State Post-War Planning Commission has been work- 
ing hard to prepare for the day of reconversion for peace. 
Blueprints are now being drawn for new housing projects. 
Plans are being made for urgently needed additions to our 
overcrowded State hospitals. Under a law passed this year 
we are now already at work, preparing to purchase rights of 
way for a great arterial highway system. 

When the day of reconversion comes, New York State 
will approach it not merely with blueprints and bond issues 
to create new debts; we will have, ready for instant use, a 
minimum of $163,000,000 cold cash. 

Moreover, the State Department of Commerce is working 
intensively with business, big and small, all over the State, 
for the new industries and quick changeovers, which will 
provide the great bulk of opportunity and employment for 
our people. 
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Sealed in this box and deposited in the 
vaults of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
is a special device that helped win a great 
battle. It is being preserved for its his- 
torical significance. 


Sucu things do not just happen. New in- 
struments of war may appear suddenly on 
the battle-fronts. But behind them are long 
years of patient preparation. 


Our scientists were organized to have this de- 
vice ready for battle—just as our fighting forces 
were organized to be ready for that battle. 


IT HELPED WIN A GREAT BATTLE 


Developing secret military devices is a big 
job but big forces are busy on it, day and night. 


Concentrating on this job are more than 7000 
people in the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Its scientists and engineers and their skilled 
associates form a highly organized team, ex- 
perienced in working things out. 


Today’s work for war had its beginning many 
years ago when these laboratories were 
founded as part of the Bell System’s service 
to the public. 
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Some of you have now paid the first quarterly installment 
of the State income tax. You know, therefore, that we were 
able to salt away our surplus while continuing the 25 per 
cent reduction in the tax on personal incomes. Many of you 
did not have to pay any State tax at all, because we had been 
able to continue the high exemptions—$1,000 for single 
persons, $2,500 for married folk, and also to continue the 
deductions for medical expenses, life insurance premiums, 
and children in school. But the most gratifying thing about 
the income tax this year was that we were able to let the 
taxpayer make his return on a new and simpler one-page 
form. 

When the president of the State Tax Commission first pro- 
posed that simplified form I realized once again how fortu- 
nate we now are to have a Cabinet officer who is out to make 
taxation more simple, rather than to drape it in mysterious 
complexities. 

CoMPENSATION Evits STRESSED 


When I spoke to you last April we were just hearing the 
first of that sordid history of corruption under the Work- 
men's Compensation Law which was revealed by a More- 
land Act Commission. For many years groups of corrupt 
lawyers, doctors and laymen, licensed by the Department of 
Labor to represent claimants, had been siphoning off millions 
of dollars from benefits due to injured workers. There were 
also shocking delays by the industrial board in determining 
the case of injured workmen; the board was four months 
behind in its work. 

Eighteen bills designed to correct these long-standing evils 
were proposed by me to the Legislature this year and are 
now law. Under this program the industrial board was 
enlarged from five to ten members so that determination of 
claims of injured workmen can be cleared within a month. 
Another bill increases benefit claims from $25 to $28 a 
week. Still others provide for increased benefits for disability 
and death resulting from dust—the disease we know as 
silicosis. Other bills will, I hope, under good administration 
drive the thieves permanently from the field of workmen’s 
compensation. 

The working men and women of our State can now know 
that they will receive full and prompt compensation for their 
injuries. They do not have to pay one cent for tribute to 
anyone. 

Trade unionism is an increasingly important factor in the 
life of our State, but events of the last year have shown us 
that workers and employers alike: have much to learn about 
the vast field of industrial relations, 


State Lasor SCHOOL 


One of the most important things we did this winter was 
to create, through action of the Legislature, a State school 
of labor and industry at Cornell University. This school, 
blazing a great trail, will offer advanced studies in this 
rapidly expanding field, will prepare young men and women 
for useful careers of leadership in the: solution of labor's 
perplexing problems. Such a school as this can become not 
only a training place but also a meeting ground for industrial 
statesmanship. 

One of our most grievous problems in industry has been 
that of discrimination against some groups because of race 
or religion, and particularly because of color. I am deeply 
gratified at the progress we have made through a commit- 
tee of the war council, and New York State today leads the 
nation in employment regardless of race, creed or color. 

But with the end of the war, the fight against discrimina- 
tion in employment will need new legal basis. Accordingly, 
the committee proposed legislation to me and to the Legis- 


lature to this end. Unfortunately, the bill came in just two 
weeks before the close of the session, and I was advised that, 
despite my interest in it, no action could be taken at this 
session. 

To make progress in the meantime, after consultation 
with the chairman of the committee, I recommended to the 
Legislature and it passed a bill creating a temporary State 
commission for the purpose of drafting good sound legisla- 
tion. Shortly the members of the commission will be ap- 
pointed and I have every hope and expectation that they will 
be able to report to the next session of the Legislature a 
system and philosophy of law for the permanent elimina- 
tion of discrimination in industry in peacetime. 


HEALTH CHANGES ALL OUTLINED 


Now, as in normal times, much of your State’s daily work 
has to do with the Health and social well-being of its peo- 
ple. Let us take a swift glance now at some of ‘he things 
which have been happening in some of these basic State 
departments. 

I have just signed two important laws to improve our 
public health service. One of them discontinues the so- 
called “means test” for care in county tuberculosis hos- 
pitals. In other words, a person no longer has to be a 
pauper to have quick treatment for tuberculosis in a county 
hospital. The “means test” has long stood as a barrier to the 
early hospitalization of many tubercular patients, who have 
stayed at home risking the infection of others in their fam- 
ilies, gradually exhausting their resources and becoming im- 
poverished and neglected. Now we have a better chance to 
put them under treatment right away; they have a better 
chance for recovery and restoration to a useful place in 
society. 

I have also approved a bill empowering the Commissioner 
of Health to reorganize his department, rearrange divisions 
and bureaus; in short, to bring it up to date. Since the 
Health Department was last reorganized some thirty years 
ago its annual budget has increased from $576,000 to 
$5,346,000, its personnel from 230 to 2,300. In those years 
our needs and concepts of public health service have changed 
utterly, but the department just grew, like Topsy, and its 
divisions remained rigidly in the old mold. Now they can 
be reshaped for present needs with better service to all. 


ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENT LAW 


The same principle of responsible administration was in- 
volved in a recent bill to give New York City a real Super- 
intendent of Schools. Down through the years, since the 
consolidation of the greater city, its schools have been run 
by a circle of nine associate superintendents, each with a 
neighbor on his left and another on his right, with whom to 
share responsibility. 

Every city I know, except New York City, has long had 
a Superintendent of Schools who, under the Board of 
Education, was the responsible, operating head of the school 
system. I am profoundly convinced that the school children 
of New York are entitled, equally, to a system with re- 
sponsible leadership. We had to fight hard, for two years, 
to get it, but get it we did this year. 


We LFareE Work DETAILED 

The Social Welfare Department has been busy at the job 
of reexamining and simplifying its procedures. I have just 
signed a whole series of bills wiping out technicalities which 
long had stood as obstacles to assistance for worthy cases 
among the blind, the aged, and dependent children. 

During this past year our social welfare program ex- 
tended aid, for the first time, to some 7,000 dependent school 
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youths between the ages of 16 and 18 with the aid of the 
State, free school lunches for New York City’s needy chil- 
dren were continued when the termination of WPA 
threatened to force abondonment of the program. 

I am happy to report real progress in our program of 
providing care for the small children of women engaged in 
war industry. Through the Committee on Child Care, the 
State is contributing to forty-seven child care centers in 
New York City and to 105 centers up-State. Arrangements 
are now being made to speed the opening of new centers in 
war manpower shortage areas. 

A year ago we had just discovered the deplorable epidemic 
of amoebic dysentery which had raged unchecked for two 
years at Creedmoor State Hospital. Since then the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene has had a thorough investigation. 
Its headquarters staff has had a housecleaning, and a new 
cabinet officer is at its head—the finest, I believe, in the 
United States. 

Where we had defeated hospital administrators who had 
thrown up their hands and surrendered to discouragement 
we now have able, energetic men who are giving real leader- 
ship. 

We still have, of course, serious problems in our mental 
hospitals because we simply cannot hire enough help to give 
proper care to our overcrowded mental patients. But with 
the superb loyalty of the employes we are carrying on the 
work and making great strides in its improvement. 

During the last year the Administration, by heroic efforts, 
has virtually completed a long overdue classification of some 
20,000 positions aimed to make these hospital jobs more at- 
tractive. The classification and salary boards and the divi- 
sion of the budget are still working long hours to smooth 
out the kinks in this tremendous undertaking. All told, im- 
proved pay scales and administrative practices are helping 
the employes. In addition, we are getting better cooking as 
a result of increases in pay for cooks, and for the first time 
provision has been made for dieticians in all the hospitals. 


MENTAL HospPITALs 


Most important of all, we are in the process of trying, at 
long last, to change the basic concept of our mental hos- 
pitals. We must not regard them as mere institutions of 
custody. We must and will make them into institutions not 
merely of care but of cure, not of despair but of hope—hope 
for restoration of mental health. Our State can have no 
more important long-range objective—through research and 
sound administration—than the cure and conquest of men- 
tal illness. 

Last year we were worried about food; this year we had 
better not stop worrying. Right now we have gluts in cer- 
tain foods, which give us an illusion of plenty, and which 
might lead to a dangerous complacency. 

There is, for example, a temporary surplus of potatoes 
and eggs, which, for the farmer who went all out for max- 
imum production, is a matter of serious and unjust distress, 
but there is a great overshadowing specter of food produc- 
tion in general which is a matter of real concern. 

The people of New York may well be proud of the way 
the farmers of this State met the crisis last year, with in- 
adequate help, little new machinery, excessive regulation, 
and at times not even gasoline for plowing or cultivating. 
Under the distinguished leadership of the Emergency Food 
Administration many obstacles were overcome. The crops 
of our State were harvested and processed without loss last 
fall with the extra aid of a volunteer army of 111,000 
workers. 

This year, as we enter what may well be the decisive 


moments in our war against the enemies of mankind, it is 
doubly important that the crops of our State be produced, 
harvested and processed. The Emergency Food Commission 
is on the job to foresee and meet critical problems. This 
year the State and Federal farm manpower agencies esti- 
mate that we will need a volunteer army of 140,000 sea- 
sonal farm workers. I am sure people of the State will re- 
spond to the call for help to the farmers in even greater 
numbers than last year. 


ASSISTANCE FOR VETERANS 

I have told you about our post-war fund and how it has 
been segregated and saved, to be used for the benefit of our 
returning veterans. Now, in conclusion, | want to explain 
in some detail our further plans for these young people who 
must be first in our hearts and plans. 

One thing immediately at hand for the benefit of these 
veterans while they seek employment is unemployment in- 
surance. Nearly half of the members of the armed forces 
from our State come from our farms and from small busi- 
nesses, which are not covered by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law. So today, as a result of action this year, and until 
the Federal Government takes action, there is unemploy- 
ment insurance for every returning New York veteran. 

We have set up a temporary commission to study the 
various proposals for assistance to veterans and to help 
them and their families learn of the many provisions, both 
State and local, which exist for their assistance. The sum of 
$100,000 was appropriated for this commission. 


Sotpier Votre Law 


Your State administration also took the lead in proposing 
a simple, workable formula for soldier voting. Under the 
new State law, adopted at this last session, every member 
of the armed services desiring to vote was simply to send 
in his name and his home and service address. He will then 
receive in the mail a ballot and self-addressed envelope. 

This soldier ballot will not be the blank piece of paper 
whicn was sponsored in Washington, nor will it, as the Na- 
tional Government tried to do, deprive the soldier of his 
constitutional right to vote for every office to be filled. It 
will give every man and woman in the armed services, by 
the simple act of signing his name once, a valid vote for 
every candidate from President down to the local officers in 
his home town. 

Under this New York law voting is simpler for a soldier 
on foreign service than it is for a citizen here at home and 
the honest ballots cast by real soldiers will not be cancelled 
by the frauds which other proposals would have permitted. 

The problem of the interrupted or incomplete education 
of our youth in the armed services is vital to them and to our 
country. We must not miss part of a generation of skilled 
men and women or of doctors, clergymen, lawyers, architects 
and engineers. To this end the Legislature this year created 
1,200 scholarships for veterans to continue their studies. 
Those scholarships are available now for the veterans who 
are already returning from war this year and 1,200 per year 
will be available after the war. 

We have taken the first step in the direction of technical 
training through action looking toward a system of voca- 
tional courses throughout the State. In the present State 
institutes and others to be established our returning veterans 
who have served in technical ratings will be able to receive 
further training in their military-taught trades for peace- 
time use. 

Enp oF NAzisM, FAscisM 

These, then, are part of the fruits of the labors of the past 

year. They are, of course, only the portion of which men- 
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tion is possible in a summary report. But they show the pur- 
pose with which our war tasks are being met and the spirit 
and purpose of your State government. 

Running like a thread through our every thought and act 
has been the sacred task of bringing this tragic war to a 
speedy and overwhelmingly successful end. No other con- 
sideration can be allowed to enter our minds until Nazism 
and Fascism are totally wiped off the face of the earth. 

But, as we labor with singleness of purpose to this end, 
we can think and plan for the future. We must look to the 
day when free men everywhere, regardless of race, color or 
creed, can live in freedom, can work at occupations of their 


own choosing, can raise their children in the traditions of 
their parents, can worship God in the manner of their own 
choosing. We can and we must keep our own society clean 
of those within who would lead us into paths of narrow or 
bigoted selfishness. 

Our State will be strong to meet the great problems after 
the war. It will be clean of the poison of hatred or prej- 
udice. It will be set on its course toward full peacetime 
production and employment for all the day the war ends. 
It will do its part in the nation to the end that out of this 
war may come a happier day for all mankind and the be- 
ginning of a just and a lasting peace. 


Map World Peace Now 


“WE MUST ASSUME OUR RESPONSIBILITIES REALISTICALLY” 
By JOHN W. BRICKER, Governor of Ohio 
Delivered before the Ohio Society, New York City, April 25, 1944 


OR the second time within the brief span of our gen- 

eration, America is involved in a grim and bitter world 

war. We were caught shamefully unprepared. But 
today, after months of anxiety and preparation, the tide of 
battle is running strongly in our favor. Our country again 
is demonstrating the prowess of her fighting men and the 
potency of her industrial system. ‘Tough fighting and hard 
work are ahead. But we shall carry on, with increased 
determination, until Germany and Japan are decisively 
defeated. 

We well may pause to speculate concerning the reason for 
our involvement in these two world wars. We had no ter- 
ritorial ambitions. We had no major quarrels with other 
nations. 

America was settled by people who sought to be free from 
the interminable wars between the coalitions and alliances 
of the Old World. But to their disillusionment and sorrow, 
even in colonial days, they discovered that the New World 
was an ever-present pawn in the imperial ambitions and rival- 
ries of the European powers. 


Woritp War INVOLVEMENTS 


Whatever may explain our early involvements I have no 
doubt as to the principal forces that involved us in World 
Wars I and II]. We were drawn in because we had become 
of such great importance in world affairs, economically and 
politically, that we could not escape involvement. Neither 
Germany in the last war, nor Germany and Japan in this 
war, could hope to achieve world domination so long as the 
United States stood strong and free in this hemisphere. 

The simple truth is that we have always had a tremendous 
stake in world order and stability. Yet our national con- 
sciousness of our commanding place in world affairs has not 
kept pace with our own national progress. We have not 
kept ourselves alert to developments threatening world order. 
And we have not kept ourselves prepared to deal with them 
before they attained world-shaking proportions. 

Instead of accepting, with intelligent self-interest, a degree 
of responsibility for world events commensurate with our 
rank, we have allowed events to control us. Almost a half 
century ago, we assumed obligations in the Pacific. We ac- 
cepted a direct responsibility for protecting the Philippines. 
The present Administration failed to fulfill this obligation in 
the face of Japan’s growing power. 

During the past decade we have unwisely pursued a course 


of day-to-day diplomacy. Hitler seized the reins in Germany 
about the time the New Deal came into power. Though the 
threat to world peace was widely recognized, our Govern- 
ment did not exercise ordinary prudence for our national 
security. We squandered our substance in boondoggling and 
took no heed of the gathering war clouds. 

The present Administration sought to appease Japan by 
selling to her scrap iron and oil, in spite of Ambassador 
Grew’s warnings as to the intentions of her war lords. This 
policy was continued until late in 1940. Our sons are re- 
ceiving back those materials today, in bullets and death. 


Future Foreicn Po.icy 


Any approach to the future foreign policy of this country, 
I believe, should be based upon three inescapable premises. 

First, our civilization cannot survive if it continues to 
engage in legalized mass murder every generation or two. 
It must not pervert its scientific discoveries into instruments 
of destruction. No Napoleon, no Hitler, no Japanese war 
lord, nourishing overweening ambition, should ever again be 
permitted to force catastrophe on the world. 

Second, we in America must recognize, in view of our vast 
expansion of territory, our population, our natural resources, 
and our scientific skills that we must share responsibility for 
world order as a matter of self interest. I have said before 
and I repeat now: 

“If we do not, after the present most destructive of wars, 
make a serious effort to build a better understanding among 
nations, then we must stand convicted before posterity as 
ignorant, heartless and unworthy reactionaries.” 

Third, we must assume our responsibilities realistically. 
The pages of history record many plans for preserving peace. 
From the Pax Romana to the League of Nations, the common 
men and women of the world have always yearned to throw 
off the shackles of barbarism and to establish concord. It is 
not the people who have failed. It is the leaders of people, 
through all the ages, who have fallen short of their high 
obligations. When the governments of the world become 
responsive to the will of the people, peace will abide. 

Again many peace plans are afloat. Too few of them have 
been evolved with a view to the stark realities which the 
world will face when this war is over. The machinery of 
peace will be effective only if it relieves the tensions that 
cause wars. Only as men diagnose the forces that make for 


conflict can they provide a cure for this moral malady in our 
civilization, 
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Wor.tp Peace Pros_emMs 


Let us then consider some of the realities that will con- 
front us as we set about the task of establishing world peace. 

First and foremost, we must anticipate temporary economic 
and political instability in many parts of the world. At the 
end of the war there will be all too few stable governments 
in the world. These must be established before any perma- 
nent international organization will be possible. 

Likewise, there will be multitudes of starving, diseased 
and homeless men, women and children in Europe and the 
Orient. Their gaunt faces will haunt the peace table. Mil- 
lions of their ablest young men will have been killed or 
disabled. 

Wealth and productive facilities will have been destroyed. 
Land will be depleted. Property ownership will be con- 
fused. No one will know who the rightful owners are be- 
cause of the Nazi and Japanese scrambling of property rights 
and the destruction of title records. 

There will be no financial stability. Money values today 
in the area of combat are highly artificial. If controls are 
removed, it is probable that many European currencies will 
collapse. 

Many nations will be without resources with which to buy 
raw materials or foodstuffs, except such resources as may be 
made available by the credit of the United Nations. 

Finally, we may expect a terrific conflict of opposing polit- 
ical forces struggling for dominance. There will be a release 
of deep-seated and engendered hate, especially in the occupied 
countries. 

Unless these problems are frankly faced and solved, an- 
archy will be lurking around the corner. With anarchy, the 
hope of a just and enduring peace will collapse. 


Unirep Nations RELIEF 

The United Nations therefore face the necessity of provid- 
ing food, shipping, supplies, credits—and helping industry 
and agriculture get started abroad. The United States must 
do its full share, generously and compassionately. 

But we must not be led into assuming a burden intolerable 
to us and demoralizing to others. We alone cannot repair 
the destruction of this war. We cannot buy international 
good will. Our major effort should be to help others help 
themselves. Any promise to do more than we can perform 
will breed ill-will and hate. There must be open and frank 
consideration of our responsibilities. There must be no secret 
international agreements affecting the post-war world. In- 
ternational good will can be developed by open and honest 
dealings with other nations and by keeping our commitments. 

The long-range economic problems confronting the world 
are even more complex. I refer to the problems of currency, 
credit, markets and international trade. After the last war, 
all nations indulged in excessive economic nationalism. This 
expressed itself in discriminatory trade agreements, quotas, 
excessive tariffs, monopolies and cartels, exchange wars, bar- 
ter systems and many other barriers to international trade 
and commerce. 

Let us not forget that the President of the United States 
had an opportunity to take leadership in controlling the 
world-wide economic maladjustment which deepened after 
1933. We all know that monetary instability in the world 
is a serious barrier to international trade—and that trade 
barriers contribute mightily to wars. They were forces which 
helped Hitler rise to power. 

To meet this problem of instability which existed in 1933, 
the World Monetary and Economic Conference of London 
was held. The United States was represented. Suddenly 
and without warning, the President blasted the conference. 
It was wrecked just as completely as if a bomb had been 









dropped out of the skies and taken the lives of all assembled. 
The present Administration, then and there, indulged in 
an act of extreme economic isolationism, and the hope of 
establishing monetary and economic stability in the world 
was crushed. 

The failure of nations to deal forthrightly with the prob- 
lems of currency, credit, markets and international trade con- 
tributed, more than anything else, toward sowing the seeds 
of present international conflict. The practice of international 
improvisation should end. The hour for forthright con- 
structive action is here. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATION 

These convictions impel me to offer some specific recom- 
mendations: 

First of all, as I have pointed out, there will be economic 
and political instability in Europe and Asia at the end of the 
war. Pending the time when we may establish a permanent 
international organization, we must have some kind of effec- 
tive machinery to preserve international order and to help 
set the nations of Europe and Asia on the road to self- 
rehabilitation. 

The United States, the British Commonwealth and Russia 
will emerge from this war as the nations having the largest 
responsibility for world order and the power to maintain it. 
China is a nation of great potential power. These four 
nations, in my judgment, while acting as independent sov- 
ereign states, must assume joint responsibility for world order 
until economic and political stability has been regained by 
the individual nations. 

This means that these four great powers should agree 
now to maintain adequate military, naval and air power 
in the immediate post-war period. This does not mean an 
international police force, or a military alliance. The people 
of this country are opposed to both. It does contemplate 
that these four nations shall reach a mutual understanding 
as to their respective military establishments, and that they 
shall express that understanding in a temporary and transi- 
tional compact to be entered into as soon as possible. 

Other nations, willing to assume their share of respon- 
sibility, should be permitted to join this compact. The com- 
pact should also contain the principles and aims which these 
powers will support in the post-war world. It is important 
that nations know as quickly as possible what adjustments 
they must make. Through such a procedure the four great 
powers, and those who join with them, shall become effective 
guardians of the peace until a permanent international organi- 
zation can be established. 

Already much valuable time and opportunity to hasten the 
end of the war have been lost by our failure to make clear, 
both to ourselves and to our enemies, the prime objectives 
for which we are fighting. 


PERMANENT PEACE STRUCTURE 


Second, the United Nations should immediately explore 
the bases for a permanent international structure for peace. 
Such a structure cannot be completed until stable govern- 
ments have been restored. The details must be worked out 
in the light of developing conditions and after open discus- 
sion. Lasting peace cannot spring full-born by any grandiose 
plan, but step by step in solution of the problems which will 
confront us. Fundamental principles, however, can and 
should be agreed upon at the earliest possible moment. 

I believe that the United States must take her place in a 
cooperative organization of sovereign nations. We want no 
supergovernment. We want no dictatorial world state. 


Moreover, declarations and acts of our allies indicate that 
they likewise want no supergovernment or dictatorial world 
A cooperative organization of sovereign states, bent 


state. 
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upon peace and supported by a will for peace among their 
peoples, can solve the international problems that lead to war. 

‘The major purpose of such an institution must be to 
establish a reign of law among nations. We need to develop 
judicial processes for the settlement of justiciable questions. 
The Hague Tribunal and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice have demonstrated that much can be accom- 
plished by this means to avoid recourse to arms. ‘hey can 
be made more effective. 

Personally, 1 have always felt that the United States 
should join the World Court. It is vital that there be a 
continuing study and revision of the principles and pre- 
cedures of international law and tribunals. We also need 
more adequate machinery for the settlement of non-justiciable 
questions by mediation, conciliation and arbitration. Every 
problem solved, every commitment kept, will strengthen the 
program for peace. 

The Republican party at Mackinac took the initiative in 
bringing our post-war international program down to the 
hard ground of common sense. Its proposals may well be 
our guide, 

‘Third, the United States, Great Britain, Russia and China 
should now inaugurate a continuing study of such problems 
as currencies, credits, tariffs, air rights, markets and inter- 
national trade. 


Money STANDARD QUESTION 


Of special importance in such a study is the problem of the 
money standard. This problem should be approached from 
the standpoint of stabilizing the currency of individual na- 
tions. International economic stability must be built upon 
the foundation of a sound money and sound economic policy 
in each of the individual nations. Our first step is the estab- 
lishment of a sound internal economy in the United States. 

In formulating a program for monetary stabilization, all 
visionary plans, such as the Keynes and White plans, must 
be avoided. There is no need for resorting to radical theories. 
The best hope for the future lies in the return of the world 
in due course to the international gold standard. In spite of 
its defects, the gold standard is the most satisfactory basis of 
stability the world has yet known. People generally have 
confidence in it because they can understand it better than 
any other monetary standard. It requires less management and 
hence it is less subject to manipulation by international politics. 

In short, I believe that we should begin with what we 
have found best in our experience and endeavor to improve 
it hy international cooperation. 

Fourth, the United States is distinctly in need of consis- 
tencv and competency in its diplomatic relations. 

The State Department again must be permitted to exer- 


cise the initiative and responsibility that marked the adminis- 
trations of such able Republican Secretaries as Seward, 
Blaine, Hay, Root and Hughes. We need a President who 
will permit his department heads the latitude to exercise 
the responsibility that is vested in them. The United States 
has just as able, adequately trained and thoroughly experi- 
enced career men in the diplomatic service as any other 
nation. ‘They are thoroughly familiar with the individual 
problems and viewpoints of the various nations. This nation 
has the “know-how” in international relations. A Republican 
Administration will use it. No one man knows all the 
answers, but someone knows each answer. 

Finally, in our dealings with other nations, we must act 
fairly, but with resolution. Too often in foreign affairs the 
present Administration has exhibited before the world inde- 
cision, vacillation and weakness. A strong nation should 
have a strong policy. 

The time has come when an American President should be 
courageous enough to speak out for America—for our rights 
and for our convictions. For example, I believe that the 
President, supported by the Congress, should insist upon the 
retention of certain strategic military and naval bases and 
air fields which have been built with American money. We 
should be just as diligent in protecting our own national 
interests as our allies are diligent in protecting theirs. 


Must REMAIN POWERFUL 


We can exert a wholesome influence in the world only if 
we ourselves remain powerful. After the last war, the United 
States held certain ideals before the world. Many of those 
ideals were promptly repudiated by the statesmen of Europe. 
We ourselves let them go by default. We yielded, and we 
lost the respect of other nations. Indeed, we earned their 
contempt, and, worst of all, the armistice proved to be only 
an armistice. ‘That tragedy must not be repeated. 

America’s cooperation with other nations must not be at 
the expense of her principles, her honor, her ideals or her 
form of government. But I believe we can have international 
cooperation with justice and with honor, and that America 
must play her full part and do her full share. To do other- 
wise would be to break our covenant with those who struggle 
and die for us at this hour. 

That is what our fighting sons and daughters are thinking. 
That is what fathers and mothers everywhere are praying 
for. Our great objectives must be: the speedy winning of 
the war; the establishment of a just and enduring peace; and 
the maintenance of a strong America—an America firm in 
her convictions, cooperative in the building of a better world, 
and free to enioy the blessings which can only be assured in a 
world delivered from the scourge of war. 


Economy in Government 


“CONGRESS IS THE HOPE OF AMERICA TODAY” 
By HARRY F. BYRD, Senator from Virginia 


Delivered at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the New Jersey Taxpayers Association, 
Newark, N. J., January 26, 1944 


HOPE that I can make you realize what a great pleas- 

ure it is to me to leave that madhouse at Washington 

—and the Senate, incidentally, was in a very angry mood 

today—and come here to speak to this wonderfully fine 
audience. 

I am here primarily to express my appreciation as an 


American citizen for that notable and magnificent work that 
has been done by the New Jersey Taxpayers Association. 

I want to say that we have a battle at home to win, my 
friends, as well as a battle abroad, and we must have such 
organizations as you have in New Jersey in every State in 
this Union, so that the people may be informed as to these 
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vital issues, and so that forces may be mobilized throughout 
America, free of selfishness, free of pressure from those 
groups who would desire special privileges from our Gov- 
ernment, as otherwise no man can foretell what may happen 
to this great republic of ours. 

Senator Borah told me when I first came to the Senate 
that you made very few close friends in the Senate of the 
United States because of the great pressure of work under 
which the Senators are compelled to live. But it so happens 
that two of my very closest friends in the Senate, among 
those that I have made, have been two Senators from New 
Jersey, Senator Barbour was one of the best friends I ever 
had. He, just before his untimely death, called me on the 
phone in Virginia and asked me to come and make this 
address. 

I have learned to love and admire Senator Hawkins, and I 
want to say and say it here, as a Democrat paying tribute to 
a great Republican, that Senator Hawkes, by reason of his 
sincerity, his high patriotism and his great ability, has made 
an impression and has an influence in the Senate of the 
United States such as I have seen no other Senators obtain 
in the short time that he has served there. 

I want to say, too, that the new Senator from New Jersey, 
Senator Walsh, is making a splendid impression upon his 
colleagues, and is rendering a most valuable and splendid 
service. 

I have been requested to speak to you tonight in regard 
to economy. 

I was elected, ladies and gentlemen, on the same ticket 
with the present President of the United States, which was 
some time ago. I was elected on that platform adopted in 
Chicago, which I think is the greatest document that has 
ever been adopted by any political party in the history of this 
country. I stood on that platform. The President aban- 
doned that platform six months from the time that he took 
office, and I have been advocating economy in Washington 
ever since. 

Joint Economy ComMITTEE 


Now, the committee of which I have the honor to be 
chairman is known by the rather long name of the Com- 
mittee for the Reduction of Non-Essential Federal Expen- 
ditures, but we call it for brevity the Joint Economy Com- 
mittee. 

That committee was established by an amendment offered 
by me to one of the tax bills. It has among its membership 
the chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate and 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, 
Senator Glass, and the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House, together with other members of 
those two committees, and then has the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, and the Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Smith. Therefore, it has among its membership those 
officials of the Government that present the recommendations 
for expenditures to the Congress, and it has on its member- 
ship those who spend and appropriate the money and those 
whose duty it is to raise and levy the taxes. 


SETTING THE EXAMPLE 


Now this committee has been operating for two years, 
and it has expended—we thought we should be an example 
for economy—$10,000-each year, a total of $20,000 in the 
two years. It has made recommendations to the Congress 
which have resulted in a reduction of two billions of dollars 
annually in what we may term non-essential expenditures 
independent of the war. It has only been able to do this, 
ladies and gentlemen, because the people back home finally 


realized that unless this nation ceased to squander and waste 
public money as it did for so many years, that financial chaos 
and financial disaster would soon overtake this country. 

I will not take up your time to give you in detail these 
recommendations. We recommended, this committee, the 
abolishing of the NYA. Let me say this to you, that not one 
single Bureau in Washington has been abolished by the 
voluntary action of this Administration or by the voluntary 
action of any Bureaucrat connected with the Government. 

We hear it said that the Japs never surrender. And let 
me say to you that a Bureaucrat in Washington never sur- 
renders until he is forced to do so by public sentiment. 


CAsE oF THE NYA 


Now, we were told that these things that were being done 
after the depression were temporary only, that they would 
only last for the period of depression. Yet what happens to 
the NYA? 

The NYA, when the war came and those down to 18 
years of age were drafted, had no place whatever in the 
proper functions of our Government. Yet, we had one 
of the bitterest fights that we have ever had in the Con- 
gress to abolish the NYA, and the opposition to its abolition 
was led by Mrs. Roosevelt. And after spending three billions 
of dollars on the NYA, that was abolished. 

The committee recommended the abolition of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. I want to say that at the time that 
this was established I think the CCC, as it was commonly 
“nown, was one of the best things that was done by the 
Administration in the period of the depression. Yet when 
the war came and the boys were drafted down to 18 years 
of age, leaving practically no one in these CCC camps, the 
President himself sent a message to the Senate urging that 
it not be abolished, that the shell of the CCC remain so 
that he by executive order could revise it and continue it as 
he pleased. But by a majority of two votes we abolished the 
CCC. And on that activity there was expended three billion 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money. 

Then the WPA was abolished upon the recommendation 
of this committee, upon which there was wasted and squand- 
ered nearly eleven billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money, 
which was added to the public debt. 

There were a number of other recommendations made in 
connection with rivers and harbors, work in connection with 
post offices that were deferred, and so forth. And then the 
committeee recommended that this great bureaucracy at 
Washington, three million strong, be reduced by four 
hundred thousand, and so far we have only been able to 
secure a reduction of 134,395. But progress has been made. 


Back Home Support 


I will not go into further detail about the recommenda- 
tions of this committee, but I wanted you to understand the 
plan upon which we operate. The committee makes factual 
reports to the Congress. These reports are sent throughout 
the country, and then it has happened in the past, and I 
hope will in the future, that those interested in economy, 
such as you are here today, communicate with your repre- 
sentatives, and by that machinery we have been able to 
accomplish this reduction that has so far been secured. 

Of course, I know that that is simply a drop in the bucket. 
But I say that we must keep alive the thought that a solvent 
nation depends upon the economical and efficient adminis- 
tration of its affairs. 

Now, as Al Smith used to say, let’s take a look at the 
record. When the New Deal came into power we had a 
debt of twenty billions of dollars. —Today—lI got the figures 
just before I left—we have a debt of $171,599,674,284. 
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there are unexpended balances of funds that have 

heen appropriated by Congress of $168,000,000,000. 

rexpended balances 79 billion has not even been 

gated by the different war agencies of government. Yet 

in the face of that fact, these great balances that lie, not in 

~ sical funds, it is true, but unexpended appropriations— 

a face of that fact the President just the other day 
asked for 99 billion dollars additional. 


Face $358,000,000,000 Dersr 

Now let's see what the debt would be when this fund is 
expended. I estimated today that after that is added to the 
present public debt, that after the balances that have already 
heen appropriated and expended, that if the Congress grants 
the 99 billion dollars the President has asked for in the new 
budget, and then deduct two years’ revenue of the Govern- 
ment from that, you will have a debt of 358 billions of 
dollars. 

The first bill that I voted for when I came to the Senate, 
was a bill advocated by Mr. Roosevelt, the title of which was 
to preserve the credit of the United States Government. 
That was in the first six months of his first term, whea he 
still stood upon his platform to preserve the credit of the 
United States Government—when the debt was 20 billions 
of dollars. And now nothing is said about the solvency and 
the credit of the United States Government, when we have 
immediately in sight and in front of us a debt of over 300 
billion dollars. 

I attempted to find out today before I came what was the 
intrinsic value of the property of America—the land, the 
buildings, the horses, the cattle, the great manufacturing 
plants, and other things. And I was told by the Department 
of Commerce that the intrinsic value of the property of 
America is estimated at from 350 billion to 400 billions of 
dollars. If you add to this public debt which is immediately 
in sight of us, the debts of the localities and the States, you 
have a figure then equivalent to or approximately the total 
intrinsic value of all the property in America—property that 
your grandfathers and mine, that those Americans before us 
spent several hundred years to accumulate by industry and 
thrift. 

Yet within a space of the New Deal administration, going 
on eleven years, we have burdened this country by an indebt- 
edness which is equivalent to the accumulation of the wealth 
of all the Americans that have gone before us. 

The last World War cost us 40 billions of dollars, and if 
the budget is approved that has been submitted by the 
President, we will spend on this World War 428 billions 
of dollars, as compared to 40 billions of dollars in the last 
World War. 

“SPEND TO PRosPERITY” 

Many times I have been asked the question. Why is it 
that the cost of conducting our war effort has reached such 
astronomical figures? One answer to the question is that 
when the New Deal took charge of our Government eleven 
years ago it adopted as a settled policy the spending of public 
money on the assumption that money borrowed and spent is 
a means to promote prosperity. 

For 10 years we indulged in the costly experiment of 
spending for spending’s sake; of borrowing colossal sums 
without regard to the benefits or services received—all of 
this to increase the purchasing power of the public by spend- 
ing borrowed money, to lift ourselves by our boot straps. 
It has failed, as every such program has failed since the 
beginning of time. 

The result was that every department of the government, 
big and little, became inoculated with the germ of waste 


and extravagance. Those officials who could waste the most 
were rewarded by promotions and higher responsibilities. 
Those who attempted to economize were frowned upon and 
discouraged. When the necessity came for preparing this 
country for war, these same wasteful policies were carried 
into the war effort in a new field of greatly enlarged expen- 
ditures. This is the chief reason, in my judgment, why this 
war is costing us very much more than it should. 


BooNpDOGGLING AHEAD? 


After this war is over we will be faced with a new pro- 
gram of vast spending. I know something about this pro- 
gram. It has already been set up. It has already been pre- 
pared to the slightest and smallest detail. It will revive 
the same character of boondoggling, the same extravagant 
expenditures that characterized the New Deal after they 
came into power. That is one of the reasons why those of 
you who are interested in preserving the solvency of this 
country must assert yourselves and at least try to prevent 
a duplication and a return to those conditions that existed in 
the years from ’33, ’34 and up to the time that the war 
started. 

It seems strange that after this country has gone forward 
to where it is today, has grown and advanced to the greatest 
nation in the world that it should be necessary to come back 
to the people of America and try to prove to them that there 
are a few simple truths which they must observe if this 
country is to go forward to still greater glories and if in fact 
our American way of life is to be preserved. 


THE SIMPLE TRUTHS 


One of these simple truths is that the people must support 
the Government, and not the Government the people. It 
does not seem to intelligent people in America that we 
should have to say that the people must support the Gov- 
ernment and not the Government the people, because when- 
ever the Government supports the people then we must go 
to State Socialism or even something worse. 

Then there is another simple truth which it seems difficult 
for many to understand, that what you spend you must pay. 
Now the New Dealers say, ‘“Why worry about this great 
debt, because it is a debt to ourselves.” 

Well, I think that the United States Government should 
be honest with the people of America, just as they should be 
honest with any of those outside of this country who loan 
money to America. What difference does it make whether 
this debt is owed to the people of America or whether it is 
owed to the people of some other country? It has either 
got to be paid or it must be repudiated. There is no middle 
course. 

Now, there is another simple truth that we must under- 
stand, and such organizations as this should do what they 
can in the localities to make it understood, and that is that 
a grant from the Federal Government is not a gift. 

I know in my own State of Virginia, which is a conserva- 
tive, frugal State, that there are many expenditures that 
were made there by the Federal Government that were not 
seriously objected to. Yet if those same extravagances were 
undertaken by local authorities and paid for by local taxes 
the people would have had mass meetings of protest. Now 
that is unquestionably true. In some way many people have 
gotten the opinion that a grant from Uncle Sam at Wash- 
ington will never have to be paid back. Of course, you and 
I know that that is an absurdity, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment can only obtain its funds by taxing the 48 States; 
it comes from you in the form of taxation. Every dollar 
that the Federal Government borrows is a bond upon your 
property, upon your industry and upon your thrift. The 
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Federal Government as such has no income producing prop- 
erty. The property is in the 48 States, and under the free 
private enterprise system is owned by the 130,000,000 people 
of this country. 

Now, those things we must carry back to the people, to 
have them understand. Let them understand this, too, that 
States’ rights is not an academic theory of government; it is 
not out-moded. It may have to yield in this time of modern 
conditions from what Thomas Jefferson thought it should 
be, what George Washington thought it should be, but back 
of the theory of States’ rights are real and practical reasons. 
One is that whenever the Federal Government undertakes 
to do something that the local government should do, then 
it requires the establishment of a new bureau. 

That bureau is at Washington, and it is conducted waste- 
fully and costly, as all bureaus there are, and only a fraction, 
a part—I will say in some instances not over two-thirds 
of these grants get back to the localities. They may be purely 
local things, but they are controlled not by you; they are 
controlled by the bureaus in Washington. 

Therefore, what happens? You not only get the fund 
which is wasted and squandered in the transition from 
Washington to you, but you must pay all of the expenditure 
out of your taxes, and then you lose control of your purely 
local affairs. 

So States’ rights today, in my judgment, are just as 
important, if not more so, than at any previous period in the 
history of America. 


Bureaucratic Hopce-Popce 


At Washington we have the greatest bureaucracy of all 
times. From time to time I have been requested to tell how 
to check this gigantic bureaucracy, which is steadily and 
insidiously robbing the American people of the freedoms 
guaranteed to them under our Constitutional Democracy— 
freedoms which Americans have fought and died to preserve. 
The simplest answer would be to abolish the bureaucrats. 
This I have been trying to do at Washington for ten years, 
but nearly every day a new bureau blossoms forth by execu- 
tive decree. I venture to say that not even the most expert 
and best-informed of the government officials can name a 
majority of the alphabetical agencies that now govern us. 

If I had my way about it, it would not be such a difficult 
thing to abolish these bureaucrats. The first thing I would 
do is, sign an executive order dismissing 33 per cent—as a 
starter—of these 3,000,000 bureaucrats over this country. 

This bureaucracy today has 3,063,379 paid employees. 
This number represents the civilian Civil Service employ- 
ment of the United States Government. And let me empha- 
size that it does not include a single one of the WAVES, 
WACS, SPARS, and the thousands of Army and Navy men 
in uniform who are performing clerical work. It is nearly 
three and one-half times greater than the peak of the Federal 
employment in the last World War. The annual payroll of 
this civilian bureaucracy is over $8,000,000,000. This is 
about twice as much as the total cost of all operations of 
the government in the year 1932, including the Army and 
Navy. 

OnE IN Every 25 

Today the Federal Government has one civilian employee 
to every two and a half soldiers. In the last World War it 
had one Federal employee to five soldiers. Today there is 
one Federal civilian employee to every 40 citizens. If we 
include county, municipal and state employees, and exclude 
the armed forces, we have today in our government service 
one person engaged in civilian government work to every 25 
of our citizens. 





The efficient utilization of all our manpower resources is 
a paramount duty of the government during this desperate 
war. This the Government has failed signally to do in its 
own civilian personnel. In fact, the United States Govern- 
ment is the chief hoarder and waster of manpower in 
America today. The Government should be an example to 
its citizens. It should not require of others sacrifices which 
it is unwilling to undergo itself. 

This bureaucracy has overflowed from Washington and is 
entrenched in every nook and corner of America. Even small 
communities have a number of branch and district offices 
of these various bureaus, often doing the same work side by 
side. Go to your county seat, to your nearest town or city, 
to your State Capitol, and you will be astonished to find the 
number of Federal bureaus engaged in regimenting your 
ordinary activities of life. 

The Farm Security Administration, a relatively small 
bureau, but I may say one of the most inefficient and extrava- 
gant, has alone, 2,700 separate local offices. The Office of 
Price Administration has been employing 2,700 lawyers, 
500 of them in Washington to devise the regulations and 
2,200 scattered through the country to regulate. The Brit- 
ish also have a rationing and price administration. It has 
worked for several years with astonishing success, much 
better than ours. Its legal staff totals 10. 

I am not a lawyer, so I can say that at times it doesn’t do 
to get too many lawyers in our governmental operation. 

In the present fiscal year your Government will spend 
an estimated $100,000,000 for the bureaucrats to travel and 
to communicate with their various branch offices. These are 
all official figures that I am giving you. This, mark you, 
does not include one single dollar of travel and communica- 
tion expense of the Army and Navy or any military agency. 

But I must not take up your time merely in explaining the 
growth of this bureaucracy. This you well know, but I 
do want to tell you of some of its sinister implications as 
affecting the American way of life and our form of Govern- 
ment. 

All power over the ordinary affairs of our citizens cannot 
be centralized in Washington. No man has ever been 
endowed with the ability to sit in a swivel chair in Wash- 
ington and control the activities and destinies of 130,000,000 
Americans. 

During the crisis of the war, proper regulation of business 
is necessary, yet a governmental strait-jacket, dictatorially 
controlled, means the death of the free, private enterprise 
system. Continued after the war, it will destroy our liberties 
and bankrupt our nation. But it is not of the regulations 
necessary to win the war that I and other Americans com- 
plain. 

DICTATORSHIP 

Tonight I am going to talk frankly to you, because I 
think the time has come for frank talk. No man in America 
has a higher respect for the office of the Presidency of the 
United States than I have. I have supported President 
Roosevelt in all measures necessary to win the war. From 
the beginning of the European conflict, months before Pearl 
Harbor, I urged adequate preparedness. I intend to give 
him my support in all measures necessary to bring the war 
to a victorious conclusion as early as possible. 

With equal emphasis I want to say I shall oppose all of 
those unsound and bureaucratic policies which do not con- 
tribute to the war effort and tend to undermine our form 
of government by autocracy and waste. 

The people of the United States must realize that this 
dictatorship is not a thing born of war. It was conceived 
10 years ago when the New Dealers came into office and 
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tiptoed toward the abandonment of government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. The depression gave 
them their first emergency and the war then gave them the 
opportunity finally to achieve their purpose; to substitute 
government by a group of theorists who think the people do 
not know what is best for them, and that these theorists 
are the only people fit to rule the nation. Under war powers 
they have the authority to do what they always dreamed of 
—to take complete control of the fortunes and conduct of 
every citizen in the United States; to use them like bricks and 
mortar to build a new system of government. 


“Parace INNER-CIRCLE” 


Please understand me—there are many able and patriotic 
men and women connected with our government, but there 
are others—the palace inner-circle—who have more power 
in the administration and who want to change some of our 
fundamental principles. They do not hesitate to use the 
present emergency to work to that end. 

It is true that we have had bureaucracy in America since 
the formation of our Republic, but there has been no 
bureaucracy in our history which has operated so consistently 
with the objective of changing our American way of life, 
not by authoritative and direct action of Congress, but by 
a complete regimentation of the American people, and to 
set up a government by executive directives instead of a 
government controlled by Congress. In other words, a 
government ruled by men rather than by law. 

I have no quarrel with the American citizen who seeks to 
make changes in our form of government by the orderly 
methods established under our Constitution. Our govern- 
ment was established by the people and it can be changed 
by the people, but I do have a quarrel with those who would 
undermine our institutions of government, working like 
termites from within. 

The founders established under the Constitution three 
branches of government, each independent of the other—the 
Executive, the Judicial, the Legislative. 

President Roosevelt attempted to pack the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He failed in this effort to increase the 
membership of the Supreme Court by new appointments. 
He was within his rights in recommending to Congress an 
increase in the Supreme Court, but Congress, in rejecting 
this demand, acted with greater wisdom. If one President 
could pack the Supreme Court to change its decisions, then 
succeeding Presidents could do likewise. The independence 
of the judiciary then would become a whim at the pleasure 
of every President. 

President Roosevelt attempted to purge certain Senators 
by defeating them for re-election, not because these Senators 
were not able, patriotic and high-minded statesmen, gov- 
erned by their conscientious convictions, but because they 
did not see eye to eye with him on matters of legislative 
policy. As President of the United States, using the prestige 
of his great office, he invaded the sovereign States of Georgia 
and of Maryland and spoke against those great and able 
patriots, Senators George and Tydings. He took a position 
against other Senators, acknowledging the valuable services 
performed by them, but asserting that they did not agree 
wholly with his policies of government and, therefore, 
* should be defeated. He wanted only Yes, Yes Senators. He 
was not satisfied with a Yes But, Senator, who would agree 
with him when he was right and disagree with him when he 
was wrong. 

I imagine that by this time you have reached the con- 
clusion that I am not a New Dealer. 

I want to say, my friends, that I am still a Constitutional 
Jefferson Democrat, and I expect to remain one. 


Concress By-PASSED 


The real power of Congress over the executive depart- 
ments of the government is the power of the purse—the 
power to give or deny appropriations to be expended in the 
public service. Yet the New Deal, in important controversial 
appropriations, has deliberately evaded the necessity of com- 
ing to Congress. This has been done by a new expediency 
established under the New Deal by creating government 
corporations. There are 57 of such corporations. A blanket 
authorization is secured, enabling these corporations to issue 
bonds for certain general purposes. After the authorization 
is obtained, then these 50 odd corporations make disburse- 
ments of public funds as the executives, not Congress, see 
fit. Congress has no control over them. In fact, many of 
these corporations, which have authorization to expend more 
than 30 billions of dollars, are not even audited by the 
Comptroller General, the auditing officer of the government. 

The purpose of these corporations was to make loans, 
which would be recoverable, yet this purpose has been per- 
verted for other uses. For example, in the payment of 
subsidies, against which Congress has repeatedly declared 
itself, at the direction of the President, without legal 
authority, these subsidies are now being paid, not by ap- 
propriations approved by Congress, but out of funds of 
these various corporations, originally authorized to make 
recoverable loans. 

I predict that billions of dollars will be expended in these 
subsidy payments, unauthorized by Congress, which later 
must be paid by general taxation. This is a clear and deliber- 
ate effort to by-pass the constitutional power of Congress. 

The President of the United States has declared for four 
freedoms. I am for all freedoms provided these freedoms 
come up from the people themselves. The Vice-President of 
the United States, not satisfied with only four freedoms, has 
added seven more freedoms to apply to the inhabitants of all 
the world. Mrs. Roosevelt, not satisfied with eleven, has 
added four more of her own. It is significant to me that 
missing from all these fifteen freedoms are two freedoms 
vital to America notably absent—one is the freedom from 
bureaucracy and the other is the freedom of private enter- 
prise. 

The security of America lies first in our capacity to 
protect ourselves, and in the character, industry and thrift 
of our citizens. It does not lie in governmental hand-outs, 
but in hard work and patriotic impulses. 

Let our slogan be: “This country must preserve for every 
one of its citizens the most priceless heritage of theirs—the 
freedom of individual opportunity.” 


Post-War CHALLENGE 


This will present, after the war is over, the greatest chal- 
lenge to the citizens at home since the formation of our 
Republic. The reward will be great—the saving of those 
things at home which our sons are fighting abroad to pre- 
serve. Without free enterprise, we can have only a govern- 
ment by State Socialism. There is no alternative. 

This system can be menaced or destroyed in one of three 
ways: First, by excessive and exorbitant taxation; second, by 
senseless and unnecessary regimentation; third, by govern- 
ment competition with private business. With a strong and 
vigorous private enterprise system we can stand a heavy 
burden of taxation. We can stand intelligent and reasonable 
regulation, but we cannot stand government competition. 
This will quickly destroy the free enterprise system. 

Another instance of bureaucratic directives: Take this 
mania of senseless questionnaires that have created such an 
obstacle to the war effort and have placed such unreasonable 
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burdens upon the citizens of the country. This was not done 
by legislative enactment. It was never intended by Congress. 
It was done by the various bureaus of the government, and 
in the effort to curb the bureaucrats, Congress has now 
passed a law requiring that no questionnaire can be sent out 
by any agency of the government without first obtaining the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Another instance: By coercion, dictatorship and threats, 
the administration and its agencies have forced many busi- 
nessmen to execute binding contracts with unions providing 
for the closed shop. That is to say, no one can be employed 
without the approval or consent of the union. This was not 
done by the Congress. It was done by the bureaus of the 
government which set into practice a policy with which I 
am certain Congress disapproves. 

Is it fair treatment to the survivors of our armed forces, 
your boys and mine, when they come home after conquering 
the most ruthless and cruel people the world has ever 
known, in long and bloody battles, to find that the door of 
opportunity for work has been closed to them by their own 
government; unless, forsooth, the head of a labor union is 
willing to permit them to work, and only then if vacancies 
should exist? I say I favor collective bargaining through 
unions, but a closed shop is undemocratic in a democratic 
country. 


Your Son 


I want to speak of an American boy—he may be your son 
and he may be my son—as a symbol of those ten million 
American boys who are writing a new page of glorious his- 
tory for America of bravery and heroism such as the world 
has never known. This boy will have fought in the swamps 
of Guadalcanal under General Vandegriff—whom I am to 
introduce in Richmond tomorrow. He will have fought in 
the malaria infested isles of the Pacific, in the recapture 
of Singapore, along the Burma Road, in India and China, 
and he will have carried and restored once again the Amer- 
ican flag in the Philippines, taken down for the first time 
in American history by enemy hands, and he will have fought 
in Japan itself. Because, let us not deceive ourselves, this 
war with Japan is not going to be ended until the Japanese 
are crushed. 

This boy will have fought in Africa, he will have fought 
in Italy, he will have fought through the Dardanelles. He 
will have fought in the Balkan States, and he will probably 
have got in that invasion of the European Continent which, 
if it is undertaken without the weakening of Germany, may 
be the bloodiest military conflict that the world has ever 
known. 

He will come back to a grateful people, to a people who 
take pride in what these boys have done, your boys and my 
boys. He will want a job. He will not want to be an 
object of charity. He will come to Henry Ford and ask for 
permission to work for his country, just as he fought for his 
country. And Mr. Ford will say, “I am sorry, you will 
have to go to the head of the union because my government 
has forced me to have a closed shop.” 

He will go to the coal mines, perhaps of Virginia, and be 
told there that he will have to ask the permission of John 
Lewis to work for his country, after he has saved his country 
—John Lewis who was willing to close the coal mines in 
America to stop all the manufacture of war equipment to 
sustain our boys at the front unless his demands were agreed 
to. 

The first duty of democratic government everywhere is to 
preserve and expand the freedoms of the people. If the fight 
for freedom is ever relaxed, the citizen will become first a 


subject—then a slave. The best of all governments is that 
which teaches us to govern ourselves. All over America men 
and women fear that in the crisis of war we may lose the 
things we are fighting for. They know that in the 17th and 
18th centuries bureaucracy all but destroyed liberty. 

This bureaucracy that we must fight today began, in the 
main, in 1933, when a constantly expanding number of 
alphabetical agencies, boards and commissions were created 
and, like a sleeping paralysis, are sapping the rights and 
powers of the citizen over his daily, ordinary affairs. The 
appointed agents daily become more arrogant and arbitrary 
as well as more inefficient. 


RETURN TO THE PEOPLE 


Bureaucratic control must not be permitted to kill 
individual initiative, the creative power and the industry of 
our citizens. The task before us is to return the government 
to the people; preserve the free private enterprise system, 
which is the foundation stone of our freedoms and our 
progress; set the capacities of our people free; to build a 
better America—the kind of a country your boys and mine 
wish to find here when they return home. 

What can be done about this growing menace to our free 
institutions? What can you and I do about it? Just as you 
and I are desperately anxious to win the war abroad, we are 
equally anxious to win the battles at home to preserve those 
things that have made America great. Only a great national 
crusade can succeed. Only an enlightened and determined 
public can restore our government to the people. We must, 
with determination and continued interest, fight all along 
the line. In the fateful months ahead of us momentous de- 
cisions must be made by America, decisions not only affect- 
ing the people of the world, but the future of our country. 
We must demand that these vital decisions not be made by 
one man or any group of men but made by the people 
through the democratic processes of government. 

Even now plans have already been made for colossal new 
expenditures, both in America and abroad, all requiring new 
bureaus and more bureaucrats. 

Our vast public debt must not be repudiated. Americans 
are honest people. It must not be paid by the printing press. 
The disasters of such inflation would destroy our economic 
system. It is imperative that as soon as possible when peace 
comes the government be gotten out of business. The mines 
and industries that have been seized by the government must 
be turned back promptly to private management. What re- 
mains after the war of the 60 billions of dollars of govern- 
ment property now existing in many forms and descriptions 
must gradually be liquidated. The most determined resis- 
tance must be made to the continued operation of these 
private enterprises by government control, which can result 
in the end only in the nationalization of business. 

Never before in our history has it been as important as 
now for every American citizen to study public affairs as 
he does his own private affairs, because what is being done 
at Washington has a vital effect on your private lives and 
business. 


AMERICA’s STRENGTH IN CONGRESS 


I have said enough tonight, I think, to show the sinister 
efforts that have been made and are being made to destroy 
our democracy. Only a great upsurge of national indigna- 
tion against this Frankenstein of Federal bureaucracy and a 
national demand to return to representative, responsible gov- 
ernment can save it. Congress is the hope of America today. 
If Congress displeases you, you can change its members, but 
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you have no vote on the bureaucrats. Support your members 
of Congress when they are right and defeat them when they 
are wrong. Congress, being human, makes mistakes, as do 
the people who elect the Congress, but I want to make this 
confident prediction now, that when this war is over, the 


people will thank God for the Congress of the United 
States, as this Congress, elected by the people, is the only 
thing that can stand between government by representative 
democracy on the one hand and government by bureaucracy 
and dictatorship on the other. 


Our Air Power 


FULL STRENGTH NOT REACHED YET 
By GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD, Chief of the Army Air Forces 
Delivered before the American Arbitration Association, at a dinner in honor of Mr. Charles E. Wilson of the 
War Production Board, New York City, February 17, 1944 


ings with Charles E. Wilson. We have sat across 

the conference table many times. However, if you 
asked me how good his golf game is, or what kind of a fisher- 
man he is, I couldn’t answer. We had little time for small 
talk. But if you asked me what he has done for the Army 
Air Forces, that is another story. 

In December 1942, when Mr. Wilson became Chairman 
of the Aircraft Production Board, we had critical shortages 
in metals, in forgings and in fabricated parts. But soon the 
situation was on the mend. Instead of questioning our re- 
quirements, Mr. Wilson strove to increase supplies. 

‘Today, practically all of these shortages are over. 

At the same time we tackled the manpower problem. As 
plane production increased, the difficulties of hiring additional 
workers became more pronounced. Other industries needed 
men—and so did the fighting forces of the Army and Navy. 
There was no labor reserve to draw upon. The aviation 
manufacturers could hire some additional employees, but 
mainly they had to meet bigger production schedules with 
the labor immediately available. 

By better distribution of labor, by cutting down on turn- 
overs, by improving living conditions and by boosting morale, 
worker efficiency went up—and up. The output per air- 
craft employee gained 60 per cent during 1943. We would 
have needed 200,000 more people in the airframe factories 
alone, to equal the production gained through greater 
efficiency. 

The members of the American Arbitration Association 
will be glad to know that much of our plane production pro- 
gram has been carried on as a cooperative, share-and-share- 
alike enterprise, through the quick settlement of disputes. We 
have no time for argument: the war won’t wait. We have 
made mistakes but we can all be proud of what has been ac- 
complished in our air program, be it on the airplane side or 
on the training side, be it in the air over the South Pacific 
Islands, or over the heart of Germany. 

The United States is scheduled to build 110,000 aircraft 
in 1944. However, mere numbers do not make an air force, 
nor do they give the full production story. The total weight 
of all airplanes produced means much more. In 1944 the 
poundage of planes produced will be 60 per cent above the 
poundage of planes produced in 1943. 

This gain will come from both the increase in the number 
of planes and the increase in the average weight per plane. 
We are building a much larger proportion of heavy bombers, 
The increase in weight of the average airplane reflects its 
continued development as a fighting machine. For example, 
a fighter weighs about 7000 pounds—in the single-engine 


D URING the past two years I have had many meet- 


type—or 12,000 pounds in the two-engine type. The B-17 
used to weigh twenty tons; today, it weighs nearly thirty 
tons. The B-29 weighs far more than that, and the pay-off 
comes with the far bigger load of bombs dropped on Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Perhaps you saw a picture in the newspapers some time 
ago—a picture of the Flying Fortress called ALL AMERICAN. 
A German fighter, running wild with a dead pilot at the con- 
trols almost cut this ship in two. Yet it returned to its base 
in North Africa. Another Flying Fort named Litr_eE Eva 
reached home with her nose smashed in, and here is a story 
that did mot appear in the newspapers. AAF mechanics 
joined the two planes together. It was a painstaking and 
laborious job. Yet, today at its base you can see this rebuilt 
plane. It has been rechristened and is now called ALL AMER- 
ICAN Littie Eva. It takes off with our other Fortresses day 
after day to drop tons of bombs on German targets. 

Most members of this audience are engaged in war pro- 
duction, and yet I usually find that few of my listeners are 
aware of the true range and magnitude of the air effort. 

The Army Air Forces have written or initiated contracts 
totalling 52 billion dollars. Individual companies may have 
as much as two, three or four billion in orders. And yet out 
of our 11,000 major contractors nine out of ten had no pre- 
vious aviation manufacturing experience. In many cases we 
had to teach them, and they taught their workers. A cash 
register company now makes computing gunsights. A manu- 
facturer of silk ties weaves parachute cloth. A corset company 
makes the parachutes. So it goes. 

Our labor situation was and still is formidable. Nine out 
of ten aviation workers had no aircraft employment before 
war began in Europe. Four out of ten of our employees are 
women, most of whom had to be trained, starting from 
scratch. With the help of government agencies, whole com- 
munities were built for workers to live in. 

These things had to be done to get out the planes. 

I would like to make it clear that we still do not have all 
the planes we need overseas, but we are growing to our full 
strength. This year will be a decisive year; we must produce 
weapons at an ever-increasing rate to replace those we will 
lose in combat against Germany and Japan. Don’t let any- 
one get the idea that I think we have an easy time ahead. 
Such is far from my thoughts. Both the Japs and the Ger- 
mans are tough antagonists, and we are going to have losses, 
but that will not stop us. 

For the invasion of Europe we will need—and we will 
have—the greatest aerial umbrella ever assembled in any 
war. Germany will shoot the works. Germany will throw 
up every plane she has to stop us, but it won't do any good. 
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We can be confident of the outcome of this mass assault on 
the European fortress. The bombers we are sending over 
Germany in ever-increasing numbers are aerial invasions 
which fight through the German anti-aircraft fire and clear 
a path through her fighters. We are making it more difficult 
each day for Germany to wage war. 

Our increasing airplane production has a direct bearing on 
combat operations. Our aerial offensive is increasing, cor- 
respondingly, in 1944. We must accustom ourselves to think- 
ing in larger terms than ever before. 

During 1943 we dropped nineteen times as much bomb 
tonnage as in 1942. Until fairly recently, many AAF 
achievements were brought about by comparatively limited 
numbers of men. It is all the more to their credit. But as we 
approach our contemplated strength in personnel and planes, 
we can look for larger bomber formations and more missions 
in all theaters of war. 

We have the combat crews to to the job. 

We have been building up an air force in Great Britain 
capable of performing the task assigned to it. When our 
bombing operations first started, about 114 years ago, the 
weather was fine and precision bombing easily carried out. 
The Germans doubted our ability to hit specific buildings 
but it did not take long for them to realize their error. It 
has been said that our bombers can drop a bomb in a hat from 
20,000 feet—perhaps we can’t do that, literally, but we can 
hit and destroy individual factory buildings. When this ef- 
fectiveness was realized, the German airmen tried their best 
to stop us. They used their fighters, armed with cannon— 
rockets—everything else they could think of. They were in- 
structed in orders to turn our bomber formations back; the 
fighter pilots were threatened with service with ground troops 
facing the Russians, a terrible assignment for German air- 
men. But these harsh measures had little effect. 

The Germans have been licking their wounds ever since. 
When winter came, the weather—said to be the worst in 
many years—hampered us. Overcast skies were the rule. We 
had to bomb in spite of clouds, when we couldn’t see the tar- 
gets. It sounds impossible, but it wasn’t. Today, and for 
the past several weeks, our bombers have flown to their des- 
tinations—dropped the bombs and returned to their bases 
without ever seeing the target. In spite of the bad weather, 
the icing conditions, and our not seeing the target—we are 
hitting our objectives with an accuracy which is giving the 
Germans much concern, and rightly so. Frequently they 
are unable to get their fighters up through the overcast to 
meet us, and yet if we are not stopped complete destruction 
of German industries may result. 

Another point—some people are prone to think of our air 
operations as “raids” in which small groups of men par- 
ticipate. Such is far from the case. There are ten men in 
every heavy bomber—700 bombers means 7000 men. 600 
medium bombers mean another 3000 or more men—and 1000 
fighters brings the total above 10,000 men. Ten thousand 
men—carrying war to the heart of Germany—400 or more 
miles from our bases—creating within a couple of hours— 
destruction beyond the possibilities and capabilities of any 
other war weapon. Such operations are not small affairs. 
Each one is a mission of great military magnitude. 

One of our objectives in the European theater is to make 
any invasion, any trans-channel operation, as economical as 
possible in manpower and materiel. We cut 500,000 barrels 
out of Germany’s 1943 oil supply. We have drastically re- 
duced the enemy’s production of anti-friction bearings, rub- 
ber and aluminum. Our bombing missions have tied up a 
million and a half Germans in anti-aircraft and other de- 
fense work. 


By our systematic bombing of German aircraft factories, 
we have wrought damage that prevented the German Air 
Force from reaching, by many hundred planes, her planned 
strength. We have relieved pressure against the Soviet 
Union and against Allied forces in the Mediterranean by 
forcing Hitler to concentrate at least half of his single-engine 
fighters in western Europe. Thus, the Allied Air Forces in 
the Mediterranean theater and on the Russian front have 
little German Air Force opposition. Thus will our bombing 
effort and any trans-channel air operations cut down losses to 
our armies by seriously impairing the efficiency of the enemy 
war machine. 

The coming months are likely to be a decisive period—a 
period which may determine the life or death of the Luft- 
waffe as a powerful air force. By attrition through bombard- 
ment, the time will come when German fighter reserves can- 
not meet Hitler’s demands. At that time, what AAF and RAF 
bombers, in round-the-clock missions, can do to the German 
war machine by attacks from all sides, will need no elabora- 
tion by me. 

In the Mediterranean, air operations are proceeding ac- 
cording to plan. Aerial blockade forced the Axis into early 
surrender in Tunisia. Troop-carrier and airborne troop 
operations helped the Allies advance in Sicily and Italy. At 
Salerno beach-head, airpower helped save the day. Fortu- 
nately, the weather was fairly good. More recently at the 
Anzio-Nettuno beach-head the weather turned bad. Our 
ground forces had to withstand heavier attacks than would 
have occurred if our airplanes had not been grounded. How- 
ever, the moment the weather improved enough to fly, our 
planes took off. 

There is one other phase of Mediterranean operations that 
I should like to mention. You read in the newspapers about 
enemy ships being sunk, but it is difficult to realize how this 
tonnage mounts up. Three-quarters of a million tons of 
enemy ships have been sunk or damaged during the past 
thirteen months. On the other hand we have flown air cover 
for our own shipping to assure a continuous flow of troops 
and supplies to the front. Our ships, with the exception of 
relatively small losses, arrive at their destinations intact. 

The Pacific theater is in many ways the toughest job we 
have. Obstacles that have to be overcome here—obstacles of 
distance, weather, and supply, jungles, mountains, swamps 
and fever—make our problems elsewhere seem small indeed. 

From the start, when due to lack of strength we fought a 
holding war, we have changed to an offensive war, seeking 
out the Japanese, cutting off their supply lines. We are work- 
ing with the Navy in amphibious operations. We have en- 
gaged in paratroop operations, in the destruction of Japanese 
aircraft and airfields by strafing and bombing. The tech- 
nique of low-flying aircraft swooping down on Jap aircraft 
and destroying them in their revetments, with parachute 
fragmentation bombs, is one of the outstanding developments 
of the war. We are protecting our convoys with aerial um- 
brellas, and we are sinking so much Jap shipping that they 
have had to abandon one outpost after another, submit to 
costly defeat and occupation of their bases. 

Yes, we must all think in larger terms of all phases of the 
air war. 

Consider air transport. A year ago our Air Transport 
Command routes totalled 60,000 miles. Today they total 
110,000 miles, and the figure is going up. 

Consider air evacuation. Some 200,000 sick, injured and 
wounded men in all branches of service have been flown from 
the combat zones, and this figure, too, is also increasing. 

Consider aircraft performance. Our airplanes of this year 
and next are improving in range, firepower, speed and bomb- 
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loads. We recently announced that we had jet propulsion 
planes. We have other ships, equally startling. 

Since Pearl Harbor the Army Air Forces have been in 
continuous struggle with the enemy. Our activity has in- 
creased in intensity and volume until the present, when we 
are now engaged in decisive air offensives. 

With limited numbers of men we have already destroyed 
the myth of the German superman. We have punctured the 


“invincible” Zero bubble, run the Germans out of Africa and 
southern Italy, and we have pierced the outer defense of 
Japan. 

Now, we are growing to our full strength, but we haven’t 
reached it yet. Thanks to the men and women who produce 
first-class airplanes, and thanks to the men who service and 
fly them, we can prosecute these great air offensives with 
resolution—and confidence in our ultimate success. 


“We Have Sniffed Our Destiny” 


MASS APPRECIATION OF COMMON OPPORTUNITY 
By EARL WARREN, Governor of California 
Delivered before the Pacific Coast Sales Executives’ Conference, Los Angeles, Cal., April 14, 1944 


WRITER in one of the national magazines recently 
started an article on West Coast postwar thought 
by writing that we people out here in the West have 

our noses high in the air. His explanation was that we have 
sniffed our destiny. 

I rather liked that figure of speech. I liked it chiefly be- 
cause it infers unanimity of thought—mass appreciation of 
common opportunity. 

Anyone who has had opportunity to travel and consult 
with Western business, finance and industrial leaders during 
the past year has been heartened by the atmosphere of ex- 
pectancy, faith and determination which is everywhere en- 
countered. Never before have there been quite so many peo- 
ple possessed of faith in our future or quite so intent on giv- 
ing voice to the conviction that we have our foot in the door 
of an era of dream realization. 

I hope you will not imagine, however, that I have come 
here this evening to attempt a profound analysis of just what 
is contained in this exhilarating air of destiny which we are 
reported to be snifing. If you have, you will be disappointed 
for | am going to start at the opposite end. I want to direct 
your thoughts for a few moments to where I think we are 
standing. 

In much of this exhilarating air which we breathe, we can 
detect war-induced components which have fogged the at- 
mosphere. It seems to me that our first job is to watch our 
footing with care lest we stumble and fall. 

I need not tell a sales executive that these are far from 
ordinary times in which we are living. Most of you have 
had old customers call up and beg to take you to lunch. A 
few years back it was you who did the calling. That, in 
brief, is what has happened to our entire Western economy. 
California, Oregon, Washington, and other Western states 
used to spend money trying to induce people, industry, and 
capital to come West. ‘Today we are so loaded with war re- 
quirements, so congested and so busy that even the familiar 
welcome mat has been temporarily obscured. 

We get some idea of what has been happening in Califor- 
nia when we realize that while total civilian employment in 
the Nation has gone up 14 per cent, total civilian employ- 
ment in this state has gone up 40 per cent. Manufacturing 
employment in California jumped 201 per cent while it was 
advancing 51 per cent in the Nation. 

In terms of resident civilian population these figures repre- 
sent an increase of nearly 1,000,000. In terms of total popula- 
tion, including our Californians in service, an increase of 
over 1,600,000. In terms of physical assets they represent 
tremendous new industrial plants financed largely by the 


Federal government. In terms of market they represent bil- 
lions of dollars in government war purchases. 

Any summarization of the manner in which California 
ind the West have been able to marshal resources, manpower 
and initiative in support of the war effort leads to the per- 
fectly logical conclusion that we possess the essentials for 
tremendous peace time development. In the record of what 
‘as been accomplished we find assurance of what might well 
be defined as native ability—ability as represented by re- 
sources, by manpower, by production ingenuity, and by trade 
advantage. 

But native ability and desire are not all that will be re- 
quired from our Western economy during the years ahead. 
The postwar problem of California or of America, is not 
one of ability to produce. We have proven to ourselves and 
to the world that our industrial and agricultural producers 
can meet any production challenge. We have proven our 
ability to produce planes, ships, munitions and goods, not only 
for our own needs but for the needs of much of the world. 

In times of peace we will not lose this ability to produce. 
We can produce so abundantly that every man and woman 
and child in America can be supplied with all their needs. 
But, let us not forget that we could have done this 10 years 
ago when millions of people were suffering real hardships 
and had no active place in our scheme of things. 

Our greatest apprehension here in the West is the out- 
growth of the realization that cyclic unemployment is a 
curse for which we have, as a people, not yet found complete 
remedy. Having sniffed our destiny and measured our na- 
tive production ability, we still seek the remedy. 

Each time we encounter evidence of our sudden expansion 
in population, wage earners, production, retail and wholesale 
trade, construction, finance, agriculture and resource utiliza- 
tion it increases the conviction that there can be no safe re- 
turn to the standards of 1940 in ovr western economy. Two 
thirds of the working time of our available work force would 
more than satisfy the needs of 1940. 

To go backward would be to tell one third of our work- 
ing population that we have no further need for their services. 
While this thought applies to our national economy as a 
whole, I believe it assumes its greatest force when balanced 
against our western resources and native potentialities. To 
tell men their services are not needed in a land where all the 
tools and potentialities for keeping men busy exist in appar- 
ent abundance is to admit that man himself has failed. 

If our ship is to steer clear of the rocks of fear and the 
pools of stagnation which caused the last depression, we must 
have a new chart to follow and the course must be forward, 
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not backward. We must steer toward a standard of living 
which includes the demand for more production of goods and 
services than we had in 1940. 

There are two ways in which demands for the level of 
production needed to keep us advancing can be created. One 
way is simple and we know where it can lead. It is for gov- 
ernment to create the demand and make customers of us all 
as it does in war time. It would be possible for government, 
through deficit financing, to buy for all of us an unlimited 
supply of both necessary and unnecessary public works and 
services and give employment to all workers. It wouldn’t be 
the democratic American way of doing things, but it could be 
done. 

The other method is not so simple, but it has the true vir- 
tue of being democratic and American. That way is for every 
American, by his own will and his own choice, to buy his 
share of a higher standard of living. 

Some of this higher standard, it is true, we must buy from 
Government. We must demand and buy from our National 
Government the best of care for the disabled or handicapped 
veterans who have fought for us. We must buy from the 
Nation, the readjustment of certain areas which the Nation 
has necessarily revolutionized for the war needs. We must 
buy from Government a better standard of roads and high- 
ways, a new provision of civilian airport facilities and other 
needed public works. We must buy, and pay for, a higher 
standard of health and safety, better controls of monopoly, 
more effective and equitable regulation of commerce, labor- 
management relations and corporation practices. 

The real challenge of the postwar period will be to bring 
American peace time production up to a satisfactory level, in 
the light of what we have proven we can do in war produc- 
tion. In a true humanitarian and democratic sense the com- 
parison is odious for it assumes we are a people who can do 
all right in war but lack the self-determination and the 
strength to do as well for ourselves in peace time. 

In my opinion, such an assumption in no way reflects 
either the interest or the concern of the American people. I 
know too much of the humanitarian desires of the American 
people not to believe they want to be able, as individuals, to 
assist in stabilizing and improving our economy. I have too 
much faith in the basic principles of our economy and form 
of government not to believe the opportunity for correction 
and improvement lies within our present structure. The fault 
rests with our failure to plan and use the full strengths which 
are at our disposal. 

American industry will accept the challenge to plan cour- 
ageously, to invest courageously and to produce courageously. 
But that will not be enough. Industry cannot do the job 
alone any more than labor can do it alone or government can 
do it alone. There is a task for everyone. There is a task 
for you as sales executives of our western enterprises. 

Industry will be making no contribution to the whole if 
it invests for the production of goods and services which con- 
sumers do not buy. No one but consumers can actually keep 
the work force of America employed and no one but sales- 
men can lead the people to make purchases and become con- 
sumers. In partnership the advertising profession, the news- 
paper profession and the sales profession can lead us all toa 
new level of economic activity and new experiences in com- 
fort and progress. 

To those who guide the sales activities of these Western 
States, the war years have brought a combination of startling 
new factors. 

Your market has expanded. No new frontier which ever 
opened in all the great Westward march of our nation, ever 
delivered as many new sales opportunities as the movement 





of war workers to our western states during recent war years. 

Into your trade area have come millions—more people 
than the pre-war populations of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco combined—more people than the pre-war populations of 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Oakland, San Diego and Salt 
Lake combined. 

They have come to help in the war effort. Most of them 
will remain to become permanent customers of our stores, our 
service establishments, our industry and our agriculture when 
the war is over. 

While it is true the postwar period will open a greatly 
expanded peace time home market, our western economies are 
such that it cannot be accepted with complacency. That 
market will have to be carefully cultivated and nourished if 
it is to serve the purpose which postwar necessity assigns. 
Both our new and old residents must be made better cus- 
tomers than they were in 1940 or in 1930 if we are to keep 
hundreds of thousands of people employed. There can be no 
resting on the oars. We must move ahead or thousands will 
soon be without the purchasing power to become the kind 
of customers we need if we are to advance in our economy. 

It is no small responsibility which our postwar planning 
assigns to the sales force of the West. The war has brought 
us not only these millions of new residents but it has brought 
us new industries. We have new capacity to produce old 
materials and new capacity to produce the innovations which 
war research has perfected. The survival of these new in- 
dustries and the employment level in old industries will be 
dependent upon a number of factors, but most prominent 
among these will be your ability to sell what is produced and 
in quantities not yet experienced. 

We all recognize that some unemployment in the transition 
period which will immediately follow military victory is in- 
evitable. We also know that if we just allow ourselves to 
drift into that position we may soon find ourselves facing a 
condition of widespread and prolonged unemployment. Hard- 
ships which can result from any such prolongation of unem- 
ployment can eventually become the cause of fatal discontent 
—fatal to our system of government and fatal to our system 
of economy. 

Strange as it may seem, I am here tonight advocating as 
both a preventative and an antidote for this fatal discontent, 
another form of discontent which you as sales executives can 
and should create. It is your task to make all of us in this 
Western region discontented with the standard of living 
which we had in 1940. You can and must make us so dis- 
contented that we shall demand for ourselves and buy for 
ourselves enormous improvements in that standard of living. 

We can be led to demand better public and private facili- 
ties, better schools and highways, better hotels and stores and 
theatres. We can be led to buy better homes and to create 
better cities. We can be induced to demand better transporta- 
tion in all its forms, better recreational facilities and better 
access to them. We can be led to create an insistent market 
for Western-built conveniences for our homes and offices, 

ranging from air conditioning equipment to television. 

As our discontent expresses itself in these new buying de- 
mands you will be leading us to the creation of new Western 
industries for peace. You will be leading us to make the sur- 
vival of our new steel and magnesium and aluminum in- 
dustry, not only possible but necessary. You will be leading 
us to placing in everyday use the new gadgets, conveniences 
and comforts which scientists fighting a deadly technological 
war tell us have accumulated in blue print form as the by- 
products of their heroic efforts. 

I wish I could hear from each of you the story of what you 
are doing—in your association and in your own company. | 
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wish I knew how well we have all come to realize that it is a 
job in which we must help each other with a long view of 
the goal involved. It makes little difference whether one 
man’s product or another’s receives the first direct benefit. 

he man who sells clothing must throw himself into the task 
of creating a demand for better transportation. The man 
who sells radios must enlist in the drive to make us buy new 
homes. The man who sells recreation must devote himself to 
creating demands for better books, better clothes and foods, 
better schools and churches. 

This kind of discontent, translated into action, means jobs. 
Jobs mean payrolls, purchasing power and progress. If you 
in your company have not already done so, you should now 
assign men to plan for both yourselves and your area. Create 
as your own particular discontent a program calling for in- 
creased buying by your company, for better buildings, better 
lighting and better equipment. Then make it your duty to 
contribute to the task of creating the general discontent 
which will lead to the demand for a flood of buying of goods 
and services which will add up to economic progress. 

Many salesmen with vision are looking out across the 
Pacific to the great natural markets of the Orient. They 
know American products can be sold there in the postwar 
years. They know American salesmen can take the job in 
stride. But, here again a broader selling responsibility must 
be considered. 

Those hundreds of millions of people in the Orient can be 
persuaded to buy our products only when they can pay for 
them and payment is accepted in products of their own. Sales- 
men must also carry the responsibility of making us better 
customers for the products we must take from other areas 
and other nations in payment for our sales to them. To fail 
in this will be to retard our own production. 

I have said this job of converting our expanded war time 
economy into a vibrant, living and satisfying peace time 
economy is the task and responsibility of all. Government at 
all its levels must share in that responsibility. 

Recognizing that our major industrial advancement here 
in the West has come about by reason of war requirements 
and by order of the Federal government, we quite naturally 
look to the Federal government for consideration in its 
deliberations over many policies yet to be formed. 

lederal decisions in regard to the termination of war con- 
tracts, the disposal of government owned plants, the disposal 
of surplus materials; its decisions in regard to finance and 
taxation, will all have a material influence upon our general 
weltare. Particularly will this be true during the period im- 
mediately following the war when war plants must be closed 
for reconversion, when safeguards against inflation must be 
measured in terms of ceilings which encourage investment 
risks and when hesitation and stalemates will mean loss of 
employment. 

California state government has already made what might 
be called a two-front attack upon postwar problems. We have 
considered it an obvious state responsibility to help cushion 
the employment drop expected during the period of transi- 
tion from war time economy to peace time economy. 

Illustration of the interest and concern of state govern- 
ment in assuring the existence of a timely and realistic 
cushion for employment is found in the fact that $62,000,000 
has already been earmarked by the state Legislature for post- 
war state construction. Earlier this week 1 met with a group 
of legislators in Sacramento to consider the advisability of 
immediately boosting this figure to $102,000,000. 

That $62,000,000 which I mentioned is already something 
real. Actual plans and specifications for $20,000,000 worth 


of construction out of this fund could be made ready to hand 
contractors within but a short time. Legislative leaders have 
expressed a willingness to take action at a special session soon 
to be called, which would result in similar detailed plans be- 
ing prepared for the balance of the fund. 

California’s Legislature is providing these guarantees of 
a timely public building construction program for the post- 
war period on the theory that our citizenry has the right to 
look to government to provide stop-gap assistance while pri- 
vate enterprise is readying itself for assumption of its respon- 
sibilities. I can assure you tonight that when this war ends 
California will be ready with plans, contracts and money for 
a building program which will give employment to thousands 
of returning service men and others in need. 

This state has placed itself in a position to use no less than 
$62,000,000 and possibly $102,000,000 of its tax dollars to 
double advantage—for badly needed construction at a time 
when employment will be most needed by workers forced to 
wait for private industry reconversion. In my opinion this 
program is the most tangible contribution state government 
can make at this time. 

While the realism of this type of postwar planning is ap- 
parent to all, state government in California has taken an- 
other step in postwar planning which is no less important. 
Recognizing that no superimposed planning agency of gov- 
ernment can ever take the place of individual and community 
effort, it has created the State Reconstruction and Reemploy- 
ment Commission and instructed that commission to marshal 
all facts obtainable in regard to California business, indus- 
trial and employment opportunities, and to promote plans for 
realizing these opportunities. 

This commission has approached its responsibilities with 
two convictions uppermost in mind. We in state government 
believe there are facts existent within the state which when 
properly correlated and explored will inspire many new in- 
dustrial and business ventures in the postwar period. That is 
conviction number one. The other is that government's best 
contribution to postwar planning will be to stimulate and 
coordinate a tremendous program of study and action by all 
the citizenry. We have recognized from the outset that the 
real planning for postwar achievements must come from in- 
dividuals and groups able to carry out the plans. That is 
conviction number two and the explanation of why the State 
Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission is continu- 
ously calling upon practical leaders in the fields of industry, 
labor, agriculture, public and private finance, education, so- 
cial welfare, veterans affairs and government in general to 
jointly share its responsibilities. 

We recognize it will be groups of employers, farmers and 
workers possessing the courage and the “know how” who will 
carry out the plans for reconversion of our economy from war 
to peace. And, we recognize it will be sales executives such 
as are meeting here this evening who will weld the link be- 
tween producer and consumer and stimulate the market ex- 
pansion which will be our peg against economic decline. 

It will be the combination of the efforts of all that will 
lift us to the higher standard of living which we know is well 
within the range of our potentialities. It will only be 
through our combined efforts that we keep open the oppor- 
tunities for which hundreds of thousands of our young men 
and women in uniform are now fighting. It is a joint re- 
sponsibility, a democratic responsibility which we face for it 
embodies the dream of every true American, the dream of a 
job, a home, a family and happy associations. It is a dream 
of opportunity for individual advancement in a land which 
we here in the West in particular must never sell short. 
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MORE THAN MATERIAL PROSPERITY AT STAKE 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, Director of War Mobilization 
Delivered before the Academy of Political Science, New York City, April 12, 1944 


E have reason to be proud of the success of our 
W armed forces. But we must not be blind to the 

task ahead of us. American and British armies 
are approximately 500 miles from Berlin. The Russian 
forces are about the same distance on the other side from 
Hitler’s capital. In the Pacific, we are 1,800 miles from 
Tokio, and the British in Burma are approximately the 
same distance. 

The roads to Berlin and Tokio are not only long, but 
bloody. Already our casualties, including killed, wounded, 
missing and prisoners, number 173,239; United Kingdom, 
667,156, and the Soviet Republics, 4,500,000. 

The casualties of the enemy are almost double those of 
ourselves and our Allies, and we expect to keep them in that 
ratio. 

Some are impatient at our lack of progress in I:aly. No 
other major European battlefield on which we might choose 
to fight or on which we might be forced to fight, can give 
the enemy the natural defense advantages that the Nazis 
have at Cassino. But on the whole, the Italian campaign is 
a success. Our major victory is the defeat of Italy, the 
opening of the Mediterranean, the control of the Adriatic, 
the control of Italian air bases, the transfer of the Italian 
fleet and the tying up of nineteen German divisions during 
the period of crucial Russian operations. 


Must WaItT AND PRAy 


Ahead of us is the greatest military adventure in the 
history of the world. Of the part our forces will play in 
that great drama we can say nothing, and those of us at 
home can do little. We must wait—and we must pray. 

While the armed forces are winning the war, we must 
prepare to win the peace. That is a necessary part of our 
war effort. The knowledge that the government is plan- 
ning for the transition of war to peace should relieve in- 
dustry, agriculture and labor of the fear of post-war de- 
pression and unemployment. It should help those on the 
home front and on the fighting front to concentrate on win- 
ning the war. 

Because we have changed from the defensive to the offen- 
sive, it has already been possible for us to cut back some pro- 
grams. These cutbacks are not primarily for the purpose of 
producing civilian goods. They are cutbacks in war pro- 
grams no longer urgent, in order to expedite war programs 
that are urgent. The cutbacks in the Army programs ap- 
proved for 1944 and 1945 amount to sixteen and three- 
quarter billion dollars. That does not include the air service. 

A review of the spare-parts program of the Army and 
Navy just completed indicates that by Dec. 31, 1944, there 
will be reductions in these programs for the Army aggregat- 
ing one billion dollars and for the Navy aggregating $402,- 
000,000. 


Must Croste UNNEEDED PLANTS 
The government must take a firm stand and close plants 
no longer needed in the war effort. From civic groups and 
from men in public office, there will come the cry, ““Wood- 
man, spare that plant.” But we must realize that Santa Claus 


has gone; that there are no more plants to distribute, but 
there are many more bills to pay. It will be far better for 
communities to have plants closed now when the employees 
can find other jobs, than to continue operating and later close 
the plants when employees may not be able to find jobs. 

The constructive report of B. M. Baruch and John Han- 
cock on the problems of post-war readjustments has gone 
far to dispel the fog of controversy which had hung over the 
discussions of the termination of war contracts and the dis- 
position of surplus property. 

Legislation is necessary to effectively solve these problems. 
However, from my long experience in the Congress, I re- 
alize that delays in legislation are unavoidable. I believe it 
essential for the Executive to take no chances, but to pro- 
ceed to the fullest extent possible under existing law. 

While waiting for legislation, we have established an 
inter-departmental board to unify and simplify the pro- 
cedures of our procurement agencies in handling contract 
terminations. The government will promptly pay contrac- 
tors and promptly remove war materials no longer required, 
in order to make room for the installation by manufacturers 
of equipment and materials for civilian production. 


Frozen CAPITAL PROBLEM 


The more difficult problems center about the freezing of 
capital which industry has tied up in terminated war con- 
tracts. Procurement agencies must have the power to settle 
and pay promptly items on which they and the contractors 
agree. 

Where claims cannot be settled by agreements, we must 
make adequate provision for interim financing of war con- 
tractors, particularly of small business which has only limited 
working capital of its own. 

We must give adequate authority to the procurement 
agencies to take over and settle in appropriate cases the 
claims of subcontractors. 

We must authorize the procurement agencies to make ad- 
vance or partial payments on account and we must give a 
contractor the right to require a procurement agency to 
make, within a reasonable stated period of time, its deter- 
mination of the value of the contractor’s claim and to pay, 
on account, a substantial portion of such determination. 

A Surplus War Property Administrator has been ap- 
pointed. If we wait to get a complete inventory from all 
war theaters, the inventory will be only of historical value. 
But we will secure an inventory in sufficient detail to en- 
able us to know what surpluses we have and where they are 
located. This list of surplus materials will be furnished to 
each procurement agency and no agency will purchase addi- 
tional supplies without first consulting that list in order to 
ascertain if government supplies are already available. 


PREFERENCE TO SMALL Firms 


Our surplus supplies must be disposed of at a fair price, 
and as rapidly as possible without demoralizing trade and in- 
dustry. There must be no scrapping or destruction of useful 
property. Private monopolies must not be created or 
strengthened. Small independent local businesses must be 
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given preference and industrial loans made available to them 
on appropriate terms. 

The government’s war-time investment in new plants and 
new machinery amounts to approximately $15,500,000,000. 
But about one-third of this amount is invested in plants spe- 
cially designed for the manufacture of munitions which could 
have little or no peace-time use. 

The problem of disposition, however, is enormously aggra- 
vated because 70 per cent of the government’s total plant in- 
vestment is in projects costing more than $10,000,000 each. 
The Surplus Property Administration must be authorized to 
lease as well as sell these plants if independent and local 
enterprises are to be given an opportunity to take over any of 
the larger plants. And where possible we must subdivide the 
larger units. 

We cannot consider the problems of transition from war 
to peace without considering the problems of the farmer, the 
worker and the returning soldier. 

Agriculture, no less than industry, has established unpre- 
cedented production records in this war. The farmers must 
not be penalized for their war efforts as they were after the 
last war, with widespread foreclosures and bankruptcies. 

Steps have already been taken to protect the farmers from 
a repetition of such a disaster. In the stabilization act of 
Oct. 2, 1942, the Congress, acting on the President’s recom- 
mendation, authorized the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to make loans on basic crops at the rate of 90 per cent of 
parity for two full crop years after the formal termination of 
hostilities. 

The full significance of this provision may not be realized. 
Within two years after the last war the net income of our 
farmers was cut in half. The government now guarantees 
that it will not happen after this war. It is a wise policy, 
not only for the farmers, but for the nation as a whole. It 
gives assurance that after this war we will have a policy not 
of scarcity but of food abundance. 

Full crops will mean employment for those engaged in 
transporting, financing and selling them. The purchasing 
power of the farmers will turn the wheels of industry. Full 
crops will give our people health and strength. The mass of 
our people under conditions of full employment brought 
about by the war has been eating more food than ever before. 
We should see to it that they have the means to continue 
to do so. 

Such surpluses as we can produce will be necessary to help 
replenish our reserves and to help the war-devastated coun- 
tries during the period of rehabilitation. Such help is not 
misguided philanthropy. It is intelligent self-interest and 
plain common sense. 


Duty to Herp LAsBor 


In the national interest the government also has a duty to 
help labor tide over the period of transition from war to 
peace. The workers want work—productive work. But 
workers cannot create jobs that do not exist. The war has 
caused great movements of labor from state to state, from 
industry to industry, from farm and home to industry, and 
from farm, home and industry into the armed forces. Not 
only have we taken eleven million able-bodied men and 
women into the services, but the net increase in industrial 
employment between 1937 and 1944 is estimated to be more 
than seven-and-one-half million. 

Even if industry is helped to reconvert with unprece- 
dented speed; even if agriculture is helped to continue a 
policy of abundance; there is bound to be considerable un- 
avoidable unemployment during the adjustment period, and 


the problem will be much more aggravated for some types 
of work than for others. 

We cannot say to our service men and women, or to the 
men and women who supplied them with food and am- 
munitions, “You must shift for yourself until you find a 
job.” That sort of attitude can only bring discredit upon 
and sap the strength of our system of free, private enterprise. 

A Retraining and Re-employment Administration has 
been established and is co-ordinating the activities of the 
various agencies having anything to do with veterans’ affairs. 
There will be established in every urban center an informa- 
tion office where the veteran can learn what assistance he can 
secure from the government, and talk with an individual 
handling the particular kind of assistance in which he is 
interested. 


BENEFITS FOR VETERANS 


Congress has already provided mustering-out pay for our 
service men and women. The broadest possible facilities 
have been provided for their retraining and opportunities 
will be accorded to those who wish to continue their educa- 
tion. Not only must we do everything possible to find or 
create jobs for our service men and women, but we must 
provide unemployment benefits for them until they do find 
jobs. 

Some persons have urged that a dismissal wage be paid to 
workers on their discharge and that the cost of dismissal 
wages be recognized by the government as part of the cost 
of contract termination. However, the dismissal wage 
would bear no exact relation to the needs of the workers, 
and some who might quickly find new jobs would get more 
than they needed while others would get much less. If the 
dismissal wages were limited to employees of war contrac- 
tors, it would unfairly discriminate against workers in essen- 
tial civilian industries. And it is difficult to draw a line be- 
tween war workers and non-war workers. 

The dismissal wage would be exceedingly difficult of fair 
and equitable application, but we should realize that neither 
industry nor government will be able to resist the demand 
for dismissal pay unless a better alternative is offered to 
them. . 

The existing state unemployment insurance laws were 
framed to meet local conditions of temporary unemployment 
and are not adequate to deal with the nationwide problem 
of re-employment. Demobilization must be regarded as a 
national problem and its costs as part of the costs of the war. 


Favors FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


I think the most constructive approach to this problem is 
to supplement existing state unemployment benefits to the 
extent necessary to give workers, during the transition from 
war to peace, suitable unemployment benefits to be pre- 
scribed in a Federal demobilization law. 

The Federal law could fix a maximum and minimum 
benefit. Within the range prescribed by the law the benefits 
payable should be a stated portion of the worker’s previous 
earnings with allowances for the worker’s dependents. In 
view of its purpose, the Federal law should cover practically 
all workers. If there is a waiting period it should be very 
limited. The number of weeks in any year that the benefits 
are payable should not be as restricted as they are under 
existing state laws. Those receiving benefits should report 
to the employment services and should lose their benefits if 
they refuse suitable employment. Such a plan might be put 
into effect after the collapse of the Nazis and be continued 
for a period after the war. 
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Of course no one would suggest that unemployment bene- 
fits should be considered as an adequate substitute for a real 
job. But in an interdependent society the worker cannot 
make his own job and the burden of unemployment must 
not be allowed to rest solely on the worker. 

The proposal gives to private enterprise the assurance that 
its efforts to expand after the war will not be frustrated and 
stalled at the outset by unemployment and falling purchas- 
ing power. It gives private enterprise assurance that un- 
avoidable unemployment shall not breed avoidable unem- 
ployment. It gives to all of us the assurance that our hopes 
for the future will not be blasted by growing social discon- 
tent during the period of transition from war to peace. 


Must Prevent INFLATION 


But all of our plans for the reconversion of industry and 
for the progressive improvement of agriculture and labor, 
however, carefully and cautiously they may be worked out, 
are likely to come to naught if we have not the courage and 
self-restraint to withstand the threat of inflation. 

The greatest danger to post-war reconstruction at home 
is the danger of inflation. If prices are to skyrocket and then 
fall, as they did after the last war, industry, agriculture and 
labor are going to be hurt and our efforts to help all or any 
of them will be a failure. 

So far, I think the American people can be proud of the 
fight that they have made against inflation. We have had to 
draw much more drastically upon our man power and re- 
sources than during the last war. Yet in this war the cost 
of living has risen only 25.9 per cent as against a rise of 
64.6 during the comparative period of the last war. During 
the last year, with the help of the hold-the-line order and 
the judicious use of subsidies, the cost of living has not risen 
at all. 

While we are now taxing our people more heavily, more 
money is left in the hands of our people after they have 
paid their taxes than they had during the last war. A large 
measure of credit for the success of our stabilization pro- 
gram must go to the mass of our people who have been 
patriotic and intelligent enough to save their money and 


buy War Bonds. 


Urces PEopLe To SAVE 


If the people will preserve their purchasing power until 
after the war, not only will reconverted industry have a 
better market for its products, but the people will get better 
products for their money. 

Our present stabilization program may not be perfect, but 
it has worked. So far as inflation is concerned, we are on a 


dangerous sea, and any group that rocks the boat now is 
taking on itself a grave responsibility. 

The price-control act and the stabilization act expire on 
June 30, and legislation to extend them is now pending be- 
fore the Congress. It seems clear to me that this is no time to 
tinker with those control measures. Any concession to any 
group will only invite demands for other concessions from 
other groups. As we value the future and the peace for 
which our boys are fighting and dying, we should stand firm 
against any relaxation in the fight against inflation. 

If we do hold the line against inflation, when the war is 
over, we can proceed with confidence to build for the future. 
We have the energies, the food and resources, the productive 
plants, the technical skills, the scientific knowledge, to sup- 
ply in greater abundance than ever before the needs of our 
people. 

Taxation which is best suited to the needs of a war 
economy is not at all suited for an expanding peace economy. 
With the end of the war there should be an end of the war- 
time system of taxation. 


PLANNING Post-War TAXES 


The history of tax legislation shows that the drafting and 
passage by Congress of a general tax bill frequently requires 
six months. We must avoid this delay. An interdepart- 
mental committee is now working under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon proposals which he will sub- 
mit to the Congress at the proper time. Congress is also 
studying the problem and I am sure that, with the coming 
of peace, the government will quickly provide a system of 
taxation that will enable us confidently to build for the 
future. 

Nothing is more essential to peace and well-being of the 
world than a prosperous and fully employed America. 

Out of this war we will come with great natural re- 
sources and greater productive capacity. We will have most 
of the gold of the earth and most of the ships on the seas and 
in the air. We will have a powerful army and the most 
powerful navy. Our economic and military strength will be 
greater than that of any nation on earth. The use we make 
of that power will be the test of our statesmanship. 

More than our material prosperity is at stake. Of what 
value is our wealth and military strength compared with 
the lives of the boys, and girls too, who today are dying for 
us? My prayer is that God will inspire us to rise above 
selfishness and love of luxury and demand that the power 
and wealth He has given us shall, at the peace table, be 
used to make certain that never again will the mothers of 
the world suffer the anguish and pain they now endure. 


Foreign Affairs of the United States 


IN WAR TIME AND AFTER 


By BRECKINRIDGE LONG, Assistant Secretary of State 


Delivered before the American Federation of Labor Forum on Labor and the Post-War World, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, April 12, 1944 


this meeting and of the forward-looking undertaking 
of this Post-War Forum that I address this gathering 
tonight. I bring the best wishes of Secretary Hull and give 
expression to his hope that your deliberations will be highly 
productive not alone in the nature of the conclusions to 


|: is with a solemn understanding of the significance of 


which you may come but in the success they may promise 
for the realization of a stable peace and for a better world. 

It is a matter of solid encouragement that an organiza- 
tion such as the American Federation of Labor, which has 
done so much to stimulate the conscience and actions of man- 
kind in behalf of human welfare, and which has so con- 
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sistently recognized that the human element is not a simple 
matter of local or national concern, is directing its energies 
toward seeking solutions for post-war problems. 

The post-war world presents in prospect many vistas 
which have a present interest and which hold forth a promise 
of political stability and economic prosperity—but there will 
be no realization of those promises unless we win this war— 
and win it completely. 

Victory in this war cannot be reckoned merely in terms 
of a successful repulse of the enemy. Our victory must 
mean complete destruction of Fascism and Nazism and the 
obliteration of every vestige of the vicious movement which 
set out to destroy, all over the globe, the very foundations 
of freedom and democracy. All the power of this nation is 
directed to that end. And this includes the Axis partner 
Japan and its brutal attempts at domination. That is the 
reason the full diplomatic power of the United States has 
been and must remain committed to support in every pos- 
sible way the armed forces in attaining their military objec- 
tives to the end that the enemy may be completely overcome 
as quickly as possible. Our diplomatic activity is to be 
judged primarily by the standard as to whether it will be 
of maximum effectiveness in winning this war by promoting 
allied cooperation to that end. Thereafter it will be judged 
by the measure of cooperation it has achieved among the 
peacefully inclined nations of the world and the success it 
may achieve in collaboration with them in laying the basis 
for a peace of political security and economic well-being. 

Of fundamental importance in such an undertaking as the 
waging of this world-wide war is full cooperation among our 
allies; and that has been a primary objective of the war- 
time foreign policy of the United States. Through our 
diplomatic activity we have developed a very close and satis- 
fying cooperation with our allies against the common enemy. 
‘That does not mean that we have each seen each detail with 
the same eye, but it does mean that we work and fight in 
unison, that we are united on all-important policy, and that 
we are all determined to fight it through to complete victory. 

Occasional instances, in the kaleidoscopic changes of 
events, in which in some detail there may not have been full 
concert of action between great allies have been fully dis- 
cussed in public while the continuing coordination and cordial 
cooperation in the common effort, which is the basic fact, 
is frequently overlooked even though it be essential to vic- 
tory. No one supposes that by signing the Atlantic Charter, 
the Declaration of the United Nations, and the Moscow 
Declaration, that the signatories disposed of all the details 
of their multiple relationships. The important fact is, how- 
ever, that they are in harmony as to their general objectives 
and agreed on as to how to achieve them. It is easy, particu- 
larly under the stress and worry of wartime conditions, to 
magnify some problems out of all proportion to their real 
merit in relation to the attainment of military success. 

We are approaching the time when the allied military 
operations against Nazi Germany will bring about the 
liberation of those nations which have been so long and so 
tragically under its brutal domination. We shall carry with 
us into those ravaged territories our deep and abiding interest 
in the restoration of individual liberty, of popular institutions 
of government, of freedom of worship, of speech and of 
the press, of right of assembly and of all the rights and 
privileges of free peoples. In keeping with the provisions 
of the Atlantic Charter and in line with our own devotion 
to democratic principles, we intend to take no action which 
will in any way interfere with the free and untrammeled 
choice by these nations of the officials and the governments 
under whose authority they wish to live. We will not permit 


the armed forces of this country to be used for the support 
of any group or any government contrary to the will of the 
people. We intend to do everything we can toward encourag- 
ing and assisting these liberated nations to shape their own 
destinies and to develop their own way of life. We intend 
to make our contribution toward aiding them to recover 
from the political, moral and economic prostration into which 
they have been plunged by the ruthless enemy. 

For effective prosecution of the war there is need that 
all peoples now submerged under Axis invasion use all their 
energies to resist the invaders and thus speed the day of 
their own liberation. Internal political controversies in- 
evitably weaken the war effort. We have consistently urged 
that they not be permitted to impair the war effort. 

Such a situation, for example, has existed in Yugoslavia. 
Even beneath the heel of Axis occupation, that country, 
formed of many races, has fallen into divided councils. These 
divisions have seemed to us tragic in themselves and calcu- 
lated only to benefit the common Nazi enemy. Our policy 
has been to endeavor to bring these elements into sufficient 
harmony so that they can make a common front against a 
common enemy. We are, meanwhile, cooperating in fur- 
nishing arms and supplies to all Yugoslavs who are fighting 
the Germans. 

A similar tragedy almost occurred in Greece. Happily it 
was averted by common effort of the Allies. The differences 
have, for the time being, been composed. Political questions 
have been set aside for orderly solution when time permits, 
and energies are pooled for the common struggle. 

Sometimes the objective is not achieved. Finland is a 
case in point. Finland, an ally of Nazi Germany, seems 
unfortunately to be choosing a course of action very different 
from what we desire. We have made every effort to induce 
Finland to terminate her ill-chosen association with Ger- 
many. We have emphasized to her the consequences which 
must flow from a continued participation in the war on the 
side of the enemy. We have repeatedly made clear to her 
that responsibility for the consequences of continuing her 
association with Nazi Germany must rest solely on the 
Finnish Government, just as, in the case of Germany’s other 
satellites, the responsibility for remaining in the war on 
the side of our principal enemy must rest solely on them. 

The American people need have no fear that the Amer- 
ican point of view is not being vigorously and effectively 
presented on every occasion where our immediate or long- 
range interests are involved. These problems are solved, in 
consultation with our allies, in accord with the controlling 
purpose of unity in the war effort and in keeping with the 
fundamental principles of democratic philosophy. 

The diplomatic power of the United States is the servant 
of American foreign policy. There is an inclination to con- 
fuse the two—but they should be distinguished. Diplomatic 
activity is particular action taken in the application of 
foreign policy to a specific situation, while foreign policy 
itself is general in character. 

American foreign policy is a composite of many factors 
and influences. The principles of social justice, individual 
liberty, orderly democratic government and fair play which 
compose our political philosophy are the spirit of that policy. 
These and other principles well known to every American 
are part of our foreign policy because they are a part of 
America. Whatever else it contains, it must always reflect 
the doctrines, philosophies, aspirations and practices of the 
American people. 

Our success in the working out of these principles will, 
of course, vary with time, place and the exigencies of 
military necessity. However, this Government will give 
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representation abroad to the ideals of America and within 
the limits of the principle of self-determination, encourage 
democratic practices in liberated countries. 

I have emphasized the dominant part that the war, and 
its winning, must play in the application of our current 
foreign policy. But essential as is the total defeat of the 
Axis, that is not and cannot be the sole great objective. 
There are two others with which American foreign policy 
must be concerned—the prevention of future wars, and the 
promotion of conditions which will permit our people to 
attain the greatest possible measure of economic well-being. 

I should like to speak briefly of our preparations for the 
future in these two broad fields; of the establishment of an 
effective system of international peace and security; and of 
the creation of conditions and agencies for the promotion of 
economic and social welfare. 

For some time the Department of State, in cooperation 
with other agencies of the Government, in collaboration with 
individual members of the Congress and in consultation with 
individuals of experience in private life has been engaged in 
studying these questions and in formulating the basis for 
constructive programs of action. 

A thorough analysis of the mistakes of the unhappy past, 
a study of current developments, and an examination of 
future possibilities have led us to the following conclusions 
as regards some of the basic problems involved in the future 
prevention of aggression and war: 


1. The major nations together with the other law- 
abiding states should create an international organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of peace and security. 


2. The major nations—and in due course all nations, 
—should pledge themselves not to use force against 
each other or against any other nation, except on the 
basis of arrangements made in connection with such 
an international organization. 


3. Each of the major nations, and any other nations 
to be agreed upon, should accept special responsibility 
for maintaining adequate forces and for using such 
forces, on the basis of arrangements made in connec- 
tion with the international organization, to prevent or 
suppress all disturbances of the peace. 


Our basic thought is that a general international organi- 
zation of sovereign nations, having for its primary objective 
the maintenance of peace and security, should comprise effec- 
tive agencies and arrangements for the pacific settlement of 
international controversies; for joint use of force to suppress 
disturbances of the peace; and for fostering cooperative effort 
among nations for the progressive improvements of the gen- 
eral welfare. The organization should at the outset provide 
the indispensable minimum of machinery of action and should 
be expected to develop and grow as time goes on and as 
circumstances may indicate to be wise. It is clear that there 
must be some general body on which all member states will 
be equally represented to serve as a world assembly of 
nations. There must be a court of international justice. 
And there must be a small body or council, representative 
of the large and small nations, endowed with adequate 
powers and means to arrange for maintaining the peace. 

The step in the direction of creating an effective general 
international organization was taken at Moscow. The Four 
Nation Declaration signed there constitutes a solemn declara- 
tion of intention on the part of the four major countries 
to act in common for the preservation of peace and security, 
and to take the lead in the establishment of a permanent 
international organization for this basic purpose. The next 


step had to be a joint examination of the problems involved 
in setting up such an organization. 

Our studies in preparation for discussion with other gov- 
ernments, which were well advanced before the Moscow 
Conference, have been intensively carried forward since. 
They have involved a careful examination of the various 
alternatives with respect to the structure, powers, and pro- 
cedures of an international organization. They have involved 
also an examination of our constitutional processes as re- 
gards participation by this country in the creation and 
functioning of such an organization, including especially the 
providing of armed forces for international action. 

The next step involves additional conferences with repre- 
sentatives of both parties in the Congress and thereafter a 
full exchange of views with other governments and in ac- 
cordance with our constitutional provisions, discussions at 
home—all looking toward an agreed proposal for an effective 
international security organization. 

At the same time our thoughts have been on the other 
related question, that of economic security. 

International cooperation is as important in one field as 
in the other. This is not the occasion to undertake an 
extensive discussion of the broad question of economic col- 
laboration, but I do wish to stress the need for collaboration 
in this field as well. 

Events have lifted one fundamental aspect out of the 
realm of speculation and controversy. The economic inter- 
dependence of nations is no longer a theory but a well- 
substantiated fact. The economic and social policies of one 
nation exercise influence on the economic and social con- 
ditions of other countries. This phenomenon of international 
relations leads to one basic conclusion. National and inter- 
national economic policies should be formulated with a 
recognition of the basic and permanent interests of all 
peoples. These policies should be designed to promote, as 
widely as possible, full and productive employment under 
conditions favorable to the physical and moral well-being 
of the worker. 

Under present day conditions, all nations are vitally 
dependent on each other as regards their economic and social 
well-being. The state of employment, distribution and 
living conditions in our country and in every other country 
are mutually interdependent. Hence the welfare of every 
country requires the greatest practical measure of collabora- 
tion between nations on policies affecting the production, 
distribution and use of the world’s goods and resources. I 
need hardly underscore the fact that no group has a larger 
stake in both the economic and social security aspects of 
post-war economic cooperation than has labor. The reduc- 
tion of the barriers to an expansion of mutually profitable 
trade after the war will be needed in order to open oppor- 
tunities for work for millions now employed in war produc- 
tion and millions now serving in our armed forces. 

In the field of international cooperation directly affecting 
the interests and problems of labor, we are fortunate in 
already having an international organization with twenty- 
five years of experience—the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. In this field we do not have to wait for the establish- 
ment of a suitable vehicle. 

A few of those present tonight working and planning 
with others assumed responsibility in the movement which 
led to its establishment. I refer to Mr. William Green, Mr. 
Matthew Woll and to Professor James T. Shotwell, who 
was not only collaborator in the movement but its historian 
as well. And yet another in that group also here tonight 
is the distinguished Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Harold 
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Butler. Without the unremitting labors of these able and 
forward looking men—always remembering as one of the 
leaders of the whole group, the late Samuel Gompers— 
without them there might not be an I. L. O. 

But there is!—and it is fitting in this connection to recall 
that one of the most important steps—if not the most im- 
portant—which this country took during the inter-war 
period toward assuming its rightful place as an active mem- 
ber of organized international society was taken in 1934 
when President Roosevelt, pursuant to a joint resolution 
of the Congress, accepted membership for us in the I. L. O. 
It is commonly acknowledged today that the establishment of 
that organization marked one of the truly significant mile- 
stones in the history of a social progress. 


It has a value today of particular importance, when some 
persons are skeptical about the possibilities of world peace 
through international organization. I suggest that such 
persons study the history of the I. L. O. At the time of its 
inception there was hunger, misery and serious disorder 
throughout Europe. President Roosevelt, referring to its 
origin, said of it later, ““To many it was a wild dream.” 
The dream carrying hope to those who could hope has 
justified the confidence of its founders and become an out- 
standing demonstration of the effectiveness of men of many 
nations when determined to do so to work together for the 
good of all. It is an inspiration to those who believe that 
the mind and heart of men can solve the problems of 
mankind. 


Consideration of the Congress 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION MUST BE ELIMINATED BY SELF-REGULATION 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN, Senator from Vermont 
Delivered at the Northeastern Dairy Conference, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., March 14, 1944 


ONSIDERATION of the Congress” is a title 
which should give any speaker a very broad latitude 
for his talk. 1 wondered at first when Mr. Miller 

assigned me this topic if he did not mean ‘“‘Consideration for 
the Congress”. He assured me he did not. 

That leaves me with a choice of talking either about the 
work of the Congress, which may be done or left undone, or 
the relationship of the Congress to our government as a 
whole. I think I will do a little of both. 

We wouldn’t have expected a few years ago that there 
would be today a well organized, adequately financed, and 
extremely noisy group in our own country devoting all their 
time to the discrediting of the Congress and popular govern- 
ment and conducting a campaign which actually seems to have 
as its objective nullification of the Legislative Branch of gov- 
ernment. 

We would have expected even less that the time would 
come when the people of the United States would be so 
nearly governed by regulation instead of law as they are 
today. 

For ten years following the election of 1932, the power of 
the Congress, comprised of representatives of the people, 
steadily weakened, while the power of the Executive Depart- 
ment, with its policy of government by regulation steadily 
increased. 

Congress acquiesced readily in nearly every request of the 
Chief Executive for more power. Only in the case of the 
Supreme Court battle was there any real assertion of its 
authority by the Congress during this decade and even then 
fate took a hand in giving the Executive Department its way. 

Since the election of 1942, the Legislative Branch of gov- 
ernment has again been asserting itself. Sharp differences in 
policy with the Executive Department have resulted and 
sharp conflicts between government by Executive edict and 
government by legislation have at times resulted in a greatly 
strained relationship between these two branches of govern- 
ment. It is a healthy sign that the people of the United States 
are taking a keener interest in government through their 
representation in the Congress. 

The conflict between the Executive and Legislative 
Branches of government, which is best known to the dairy- 


men, is undoubtedly the clash which has occurred over the 
Administration policy of spending billions of dollars for food 
subsidies. Not only did the Congress fail to give the Execu- 
tive Department authority to embark upon this program, but 
time and again has expressed itself as emphatically opposed 
to such a program, yet general food subsidies have been put 
into effect and the program expanded from time to time. 

The question has been asked how could the Executive De- 
partment of the government initiate a general subsidy pro- 
gram and spend hundreds of millions of dollars in subsidy 
payments when there was no legislation authorizing such ac- 
tion and no appropriation made for the purpose. The answer 
is that the Congress has been so lax during recent years in 
its delegation of authority to the White House that we now 
have thirty-two agencies of government which are not audited 
by the General Accounting Office, which is the agency of 
government responsible to the Congress and which is the 
agency that is required to guard against illegal expenditures. 

These thirty-two agencies of government which are not 
audited by the General Accounting Office include many of 
the largest agencies of government among them the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Defense Supplies Corporation, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Metal Reserves Corpora- 
tion, and others. 

In some instances it has been found that these Federal 
agencies that are exempt from being audited by the General 
Accounting Office have employed the same firm of account- 
ants to audit the claims of large corporations against the 
government that audit the books of the corporations them- 
selves. 

We cannot expect good government. We cannot expect 
sound and efficient government so long as the people, through 
their members of Congress, permit these conditions to con- 
tinue. 

Congress has made a start in correcting this evil. The re- 
cent act continuing the life of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration does require that this agency be audited by the official 
agency of the Congress created for that purpose. Further- 
more, legislation is now coming before the Congress which 
will prohibit the Executive Department from transferring 
funds without authority from one agency to another if such 
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agency has been in existence for a year and Congress does not 
appropriate to it. There is little doubt but what this legisla- 
tion will pass and a further check will be put upon un- 
authorized transfers and expenditures. 


However, as matters stand today, if the President decides 
to pay subsidies in contravention of the intent of Congress, 
he simply directs one of these agencies to do so using whatever 
money may have been appropriated to that agency for any 
purpose. Had Congress required that all agencies of govern- 
ment for which appropriations are made should be officially 
audited by the General Accounting Office, it would have 
been impossible for the Administration to have begun the 
payment of unauthorized subsidies because the Comptroller 
General could not have approved that which is not author- 
ized by law. Clearly, the President was not within his rights 
in directing that money should be spent without authority 
and contrary to the desires of the Congress, but clearly, also, 
Congress itself is to blame for the situation because its slip- 
shod and subservient actions of the last ten years made such 
circumvention of the law possible. 


Subsidies may well be employed to meet the effects of 
drouth or other regional disasters and to increase production 
to a point which will meet the needs of the country. I am, 
however, opposed to the futile use of subsidies for the pro- 
fessed purpose of reducing living costs and preventing in- 
flation. 

With the recent increase in the milk subsidy, we will be 
spending at the rate of approximately one and a half billion 
dollars a year for this avowed purpose. In spite of this enor- 
mous expenditure, those who need help most will find their 
costs reduced very little by the subsidies which are now being 
paid. 

We have approximately twenty million people in this coun- 
try who do not have an income sufficient to enable them to 
buy the proper quantity and kinds of food. We have millions 
who are still attempting to live on a few cents per day. These 
people do not buy meats and butter and only a very little 
milk. Even if they did, the few dollars a year which would 
accrue to them through the payment of general subsidies 
would not go very far toward providing them with an ade- 
quate diet. Those who are benefiting to the extent of a few 
dollars each per year are principally those who already have 
an income adequate to sustain them. 

Certainly, | would use subsidies if necessary to keep people 
from want, but I would channel that subsidy direct to those 
who need it, rather than distribute billions to those who al- 
ready have adequate or excess purchasing power. 

Subsidies will not head off inflation. We are now spending 
a billion and a half dollars a year for food subsidies alone. 
There is bound to be a demand for more and more as time 
goes on and every dollar needed to pay the cost must come 
from created money—not from money which is borrowed 
from the citizens of this country, but from the money bor- 
rowed from national banks and which really does not exist 
at all. 

I can see little difference between a government check 
drawn on a non-existent fund and printed money. Every 
dollar of money artificially created in this manner adds to 
the degree of inflation which we must undergo. 

I further object to the use of this type of subsidy because 
all too frequently the small producer who needs it the most 
is the one who fails to get the benefits. There is little proof 
that either producer or consumer is benefiting from the four 
hundred million dollars a year spent on meat subsidies. 

It is a well-known fact that the butter subsidy was a fac- 
tor in the decrease in production which started last summer. 





Several hundred thousand small farmers who sold direct to 
local store or consumer were unable to get the subsidy at 
all because they did not produce a thousand pounds a month. 
I know for a fact that some of them were simply forced to 
quit making butter. 

The milk sbsidy, being paid direct to the producer, has 
been of more benefit to him, although I have been advised 
that for the country as a whole only 71% of the producers 
and 80% of the volume received the subsidy for the first few 
months. 

Up here in the northeast where most of our producers be- 
long to cooperatives, it is probable that this subsidy could 
have been handled as easily or better by simply adding the 
amount to the producer’s milk or cream check. But, over the 
country as a whole, probably more producers benefit from 
the subsidy because of its being paid direct. 

I doubt whether the political effect of a government check 
put in the hands of each producer just before election time 
will be as serious as many fear. 

Although the payment of milk, butter and meat subsidies 
is not in accord with the intent of the Congress, yet it is 
likely that the payment of such subsidies will continue. 

Congress and the Executive Department appear to be 
hopelessly deadlocked on this issue. The President cannot 
command a majority of the Congress, but, on the other hand, 
his opponents cannot muster a two-thirds vote to override a 
veto. That is why we are having a general food subsidy paid 
today. 

It may be that the issue will again come to the front when 
the Price Control Act comes up for renewal this spring. The 
Office of Price Administration has made some pretty terrible 
mistakes. It is still making mistakes, but I believe it is the 
consensus of opinion that it is doing much better than it was 
a year or two ago. 

It is generally conceded that we should have some price 
control and we cannot have it without an agency to ad- 
minister it. Therefore, I do not believe that the Congress 
will assume the responsibility of eliminating price stabiliza- 
tion in order to eliminate subsidies even though those sub- 
sidies may have been strictly illegal when put into effect. 

It appears to me that unless the President himself realizes 
and corrects the error of his ways, that dairymen will have to 
accept subsidies for a good while yet if they are to continue 
in business. We don’t like it and we are justified in not 
liking it, but we are in a war, the outcome of which cannot 
be predicted yet. We are in a war which may last for years. 
We are going to require every bit of food which this country 
can possibly produce before we get through with this war. 
Only five consecutive years of good growing weather has 
prevented us from feeling the pinch of food shortages before 
now. 

Since this war started, there has been no talk among 
American farmers of lying down on the job because they 
could not do it the way they think it best. We are being 
given some pretty poor tools to work with, but we are going 
to do the best we can with those tools. 

Farmers generally believe they could do better under a fair 
price system than under a subsidy system, but it is more im- 
portant even than the system itself that we may know what 
tools we are going to have to work with and to plan accord- 
ingly. The uncertainty of not knowing what is ahead is more 
disastrous to production than the knowledge that we will 
have poorer tools to work with. The fact that the Adminis- 
tration has committed a grievous error will not swerve 
American agriculture from its determination to do the best 
it can. 
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Government by regulation, which started its upward swing 
in the early thirties, has almost reached the ultimate during 
this war. If Americans were regulated to any greater extent 
than they are now, a state of vassalage would be realized. 
We can make no move, collectively or individually, without 
first getting the consent of one or more government agencies. 
Our personal habits, as well as our businesses, are no longer 
under our own control. Regulations have begot more regu- 
lations until it is now impossible to comply with one set of 
government rules without running the risk of violating those 
issued by another department. 

Probably there is no person at this conference but what 
is liable to a prison term for violation of some administra- 
tive regulation which he hasn’t even heard about yet. 


-lf the persons now employed by industry in meeting com- 
pliance with the rules, regulations and questionnaires of gov- 
ernment agencies could be put into productive occupation, 
the manpower shortage would be considerably relieved. The 
situation is intolerable and cannot continue after the end of 
hostilities, if America is to endure as a country governed by 
the people. What are we going to do about it? In order to 
determine what we will do about it, we must first consider 
the causes which brought about such an undesirable condition. 


During the decade of the twenties, the standard of living 
in America and the expenditure of money—even borrowed 
money—for things we did not actually need, reached an un- 
precedented height. When the bubble of pseudo prosperity 
burst, we were unwilling to come down to earth. We were 
unwilling to give up those things which we had come to en- 
joy and regard as necessities. We demanded that government 
maintain our standard of living at a level which our own in- 
come would not permit. 


I don’t say that the President did not welcome this op- 
portunity to be looked upon as the benefactor of the Amer- 
ican people, and I would not say that he did not recognize 
the political value of such a situation, but I do say that the 
people of this country, unwilling to bear adversity, thrust 
this opportunity upon him and are principally responsible 
for the situation, restraints of which they now cry out against. 

All America might have known that when we look to 
government for our bread and butter, that we are also 
giving to government the right to regulate our lives. 


If it is agreed that we have too much government by 
regulation now, then it is well to consider how much regu- 
lation is necessary to a people living under a well ordered 
government and how should that regulation be applied. 

The less legislation and the less regulation we have beyond 
that which is absolutely necessary for the protection of 
society and the equalizing of opportunity, the better. 

We must, of necessity, grant to the Executive Depart- 
ment the right to make such regulations and only such regu- 
lations as are necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
legislation which we write upon our statute books. 

I would not say that the maze of rules and regulations 
promulgated by the various Federal agencies have been issued 
for the purpose of engulfing American industry and agri- 
culture. Rather, it is the result of having too many men 
in office with more ideas than experience in a_ practical 
world. 

I believe that the officials of our government, from the 
President down, would prefer to keep our government 
democratic, but they have become immeshed in the intricacies 
of their own ideas. When I survey the confusion in our 
economic life today, I cannot say that I think anyone planned 
it that way. It is more charitable and more likely true to 


say that it just happened, with one mistake being covered 
by others until our present condition was arrived at. 

My first recommendation for correcting the evils of to- 
day’s government is that every man and woman take a per- 
sonal interest in government, beginning with the smallest 
local unit, the town, the county, or the ward, whichever 
it may be. Let us examine carefully those candidates for 
office who solicit our votes and let each one be willing to 
offer his own services for public office if necessary to insure 
good government for the community. Part of our trouble 
is due to the unwillingness of capable men and women to 
serve in office. It is as much the duty of an American 
citizen to make sacrifices for this purpose as it is for our 
young men to serve in the armed services. 

Choose carefully the public officials of your community 
for they are the foundation of good national government. 

Extend the same scrutiny as far as possible to candidates 
for county, state and national office. 

Find out where they stand on public matters. As farmers, 
we have a right to know where every candidate for President 
stands on the question of rural electrification, farm financing, 
transportation and farm cooperatives. 

Ask each candidate for office where he or she stands on 
the development of the St. Lawrence River —a project 
which would create here in the northeast an industrial, agri- 
cultural and recreational empire such as we have scarcely 
dared hope for. 

Find out what he thinks about the continuation of the 
soil improvement program and any other matter vitally 
affecting the welfare of our northeast agriculture. 

You can’t blame your Congressman for not representing 
you in Washington if you vote for him without knowing 
whether he stands for the things you stand for or not and 
he cannot blame you if you throw him out of office when 
he fails to do his utmost to keep his pledges. 

Electing capable men and women to office is the first 
step towards restoring sound, workable government to our 
nation. 

The next step toward eliminating part of the maze of 
government regulations that ensnare and discourage us is 
to regulate ourselves. Farmers can do this through the 
strong cooperatives which have done so much to improve and 
maintain the position of agriculture in the northeast. In- 
dustry and labor can practice self-regulation through their 
trade organizations and unions. 

If we regulate ourselves through our own organizations, 
then we will be in a better position to protest against the 
harassing and multitudinous regulations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If we do not regulate ourselves, then we may 
expect that government will do it for us though it does it 
badly. The day when every man can operate his farm or 
his business without regard for others is past. 

At last we are awake. At last we realize the far-reach- 
ing effects which have been brought about through our own 
carelessness. We are a resentful people now. With every 
family in the land broken by a world war, the end of which 
is not in sight, we find ourselves hemmed in by regulations 
at every turn. 

The vear of decision has arrived. It is the year 1944. 
This is the year in which the people of America will decide 
whether we will reassume our responsibilities, recover our 
government and go forward to the new world ahead as self- 
governing men and women or whether we will continue 
along the primrose path, a decadent and subservient people. 

| know what the answer is. I know that Americans will 
not weakly admit they are unable to govern themselves. 

The year 1944 will be a great year for America. It will 
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be one in which we will resolve that we shall reassume the 
responsibility for government beginning with the humblest 
local unit. That is where sound government always begins. 

Let us get away from building government from the top 
and restore it to its firm foundation of well-ordered local 


communities. America will be saved, but it will not be 
saved from Washington. It is upon the men and women of 
farm and factory, of church and school, and of the home 
that the responsibility for and the security of our country 
rests, and these people will not fail. 


Bind Up the Wounds in the Schools 


PRACTICAL POSTWAR EDUCATION POLICY 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, Dean of Teachers College, New York City 
Delivered at the Meeting of the American Association of School Administrators, Seattle, Wash., January 10, 1944 


unusual for me. And, for you, practical school ad- 

ministrators, one that is different and strange. For 
once in your lives, you realists who fight the daily battle of 
budgets in the blood and sand are going to hear a college 
professor discuss a problem in school administration in which 
he has had as much experience as any of you—and more than 
most. This talk is no product of an ivied tower; nor does 
it come from a brain trust. You cannot dismiss what I shall 
say as mere theory. My suggestions are based upon what I 
have seen, what I have done, what I have lived. 

The time has come, right now, to make plans to bind up 
the wounds of this war. We are at the beginning of the end; 
possibly near the end of the European phase. Through the 
smoke of battle, becoming plainer with each passing day, we 
begin to see the outlines of the postwar world, the shape of 
things to come. The main problem that is upon us is to dis- 
cover how to reconstruct our own life and to give all proper 
aid to others in reconstrucing theirs. 

Part of this problem of general reconstruction—an impor- 
tant part—is the rebuilding of the schools. The kind of 
world in which our children will live, the kind of people 
they will be, will depend to a considerable degree upon the 
kind of education we offer. The hopes of the future, for 
peace, for plenty, for the good life, depend upon the wisdom 
we can use and the sacrifices we are willing to make in re- 
building, extending, and improving the opportunities for 
education. This problem faces not only Americans, but all 
the people in all the world. 

The questions that I propose to put to you are these: What 
is the duty of America in binding up the wounds in the 
schools of all nations? What part can we play? What part 
do other peoples want us to play? What part should we 
play? What is possible? 

We shall not have the foundation upon which to answer 
these questions until we find the answers to certain other 
questions. These are: What form of international organiza- 
tion is likely to succeed the League of Nations? What place 
will education take in this organization? What will be the 
educational situation following the war? What kind of help 
from one nation to another, or from all nations to one, will 
be desired, desirable, and feasible? 

No precise answers are possible at this time. We have no 
omniscient prophet with supernatural powers and extra- 
sensory perception. We can, however, make certain assump- 
tions, provided that we bring to bear all that we have seen, 
learned, and experienced, personally and vicariously. It is 
therefore not improper on my part to indulge in guesswork, 
provided that you know that I am making assumptions. If 
my guesses seem to you to have merit, then you can follow 


Te: is going to be an unusual talk, I promise you— 


me to my conclusions, accepting or rejecting them as you 
think wise. 


Wuat Witt BE THE Postwar 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION ? 


I assume that the war will conclude with the unconditional 
surrender of the Axis and the complete triumph of the Allied 
Nations. In gaining this victory four powers will have 
played a preponderant role: the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the Republic of China, and the United States of Amer- 
ica. We may assume that these nations, having played a pre- 
ponderant role in winning the war, will be preeminent in 
peace. They will be able to exercise their will on the rest of 
the world. 

The preeminence of the Big Four must be recognized by 
all who are planning international cooperation in the post- 
war world. It follows that all policies and actions should 
have the approval of the four dominant powers. 

It is now apparent, from the Cairo and Teheran Con- 
ferences, that the Big Four do not plan to quarter the globe, 
and each administer a huge empire. Rather they plan to join 
together into some form of international government, to ad- 
minister certain activities of international importance. This 
government we shall henceforth term the New League. All 
the nations of the world will be invited to join the New 
League. In the Teheran Declaration, Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin extended the invitation in the following words: 

We shall seek the cooperation and active participation of 
all nations, large and small, whose peoples in heart and mind 
are dedicated, as are our own peoples, to the elimination of 
tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance. We will 
welcome them as they may choose to come into the world 
family of democratic nations. 

We should be unrealistic, I think, if we should read in this 
Declaration merely a reconstitution of the old League of Na- 
tions. It is true that all nations are invited to join “‘as they 
may choose to come”; but the entrance requirements are (1) 
that they must be democratic, and (2) that they must have 
the right “heart and mind.” The Big Four will write the 
examinations; the Big Four will mark the papers; the Big 
Four will hand out the report cards. Within certain limits, 
each nation will be free; but standards will be set beyond 
which no nation may go. We must understand plainly, we 
must recognize clearly, we must say over and over, that 
underneath the New League will be the tremendous power 
of the Big Four, able and ready to act, when any nation, by 
any —— shall threaten the peace and happiness of the 
whole. 


Thus we can assume that the New League will in fact set 
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certain limits within which all the nations of the world must 
learn to live. Self-determination there will be in the great 
majority of problems, but self-determination within limits. 
We can expect certain internationally enforced standards 
with respect to such activities as armies, navies, air forces, 
armament production, shipping, air lanes, patents, monopolies, 
exploitation of raw materials, and, to a degree, education. 


Wuat Witt Be tHE PLACE oF EpUCcATION? 


We recognize that the seeds of war are sometimes sown in 
the schools; that the instruments of education can be cap- 
tured and prostituted to the end that good clean boys and 
girls can be changed into bloodthirsty, man-hating demons. 
The schoolroom can be made a preparation for war. Twenty- 
five years ago, | saw tiny children goosestep on the school 
playgrounds of Tokio, high school boys snarl in bayonet drill 
and shout Banzai. Twenty years ago, I saw the outline maps, 
traced red and green, depicting to the pupils of Belgrade their 
friends and enemies. I stood in classrooms in Budapest in 
which facing the class were two maps depicting Hungary be- 
fore and after the last war; and across the latter in blood-red 
script, the Hungarian word for Never. | have studied the 
boastful Axis maps of Europe as it had been, and as they had 
the effrontery to predict it would be. 

I know as well as any person the debasement of education, 
the persecution of the unwilling teacher, the fraudulent course 
of study, the abduction by the war lords of children from 
their parents. Nevertheless, I assert that the conduct of 
education is not an international matter. It should be within 
the power of the family, the neighbors, the community, at 
least within the individual state—not a function of interna- 
tional administration. It has been said that the schools are 
dear to the hearts of the American people. Schools are dear 
to the hearts of all people. They love their schools; they like 
to watch over them; they resent outside interference. 

You should have been with me when I reached Vladivos- 
tok in the summer of 1918. Those people had been at war 
since 1914; Kerensky, Brest Litovsk had been and gone; and 
the Bolsheviks had been run out by the Czechs and Japs. 
The Czechs, that gallant band of some 15,000 war prisoners, 
had seized the guns of their captors, had stolen or made their 
own equipment, had captured some 6,000 miles of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway; and were in control from the Urals to the 
Pacific. “he Japs—supposed Allies—were there to take over, 
with colonist trains as far as 2,000 miles into the interior; 
and the town was full of French, British, and American sol- 
diers, there, | suppose, to hold the Japs. I looked around for 
the teachers, but could find none. ‘The schools were billets 
for the soldiers. Many a laboratory table was lighted by an 
operating lamp. ‘lhe pupils roamed the streets at will. 

In September the military moved out and the people took 
over, as well as was possible in a war-ridden, disorganized, 
impoverished city. Did they wait for help from overseas? 
Were they waiting for a band of educational Messiahs? Not 
in the least. For each of some twenty elementary schools and 
several high schools, committees were organized of former 
teachers, pupils, local officials, and parents, among whom 
there was considerable leadership. They swept out the filth, 
scrubbed the floors, salvaged what books, paper, pens, and ink 
they could find, and started school. I was there. I saw a 
school system reconstructed. I watched them plan what to 
teach—how, by whom—where to get the money, how to pay 
the bills. I was even called in for a little help, but I soon 
found out that no good came of giving direct advice. They 
used me as a pipe line to transmit the results of American 
experience. They did not want American schools, or foreign 


schools of any kind. They definitely wanted education of 
their own choosing. 

I learned the same lesson in Bulgaria, where I worked 
with the Agrarian Party. You remember that in the last war 
Bulgaria was soundly defeated, and they knew it. Following 
the defeat, the Quislings fled; and Bulgaria was taken over 
by a group of progressive, peace-loving, horny-handed peas- 
ants, and small-town merchants, teachers, and newspaper 
men. They knew little of polite society and cared less. They 
hated the politicians who had sold out their country to the 
Germans. They loved Bulgaria; they wanted to rebuild it; 
and they didn’t want a Balkan replica of Germany or France 
or Britain; they wanted a happy, peaceful, self-supporting 
little country of their own. Stambouliski, the Premier, and 
Omarchevski, the Minister of Education, studied the schools. 
Here, they said, we have a history of schools built by the 
people themselves. Before the liberation from the Turks in 
1878, we had local schools in every village, with no central 
control or support from the capital. At death money would 
be left to the school, and often land. Almost every small 
school had its own farm, left by legacy. Yet in 1878, with 
the independence, a great change had taken place, and the 
leaders had Germanized the people and with them the schools. 
This situation it was that Omarchevski resolved to correct. 
Here was a little country, he said, where 56 per cent of the 
people lived without recourse to trade—that is, grew their 
own food, made their own clothes, built their own homes, 
without having to buy a thing. Why should it have a Ger- 
man school system? So he developed his own program, stress- 
ing rural education and work experience, and adjustment to 
Bulgarian life, customs, and traditions. Out went the crim- 
son cabbage rose designs; back came the Bulgarian em- 
broidery. Out went the Hartz Mountain cucko clocks; back 
came the Bulgarian wood work. Out went the calisthenics; 
back came the peasant dances. Out went the classic lan- 
guages; back came preparation for village life. They wanted 
no foreign surveyors, no curriculum construction experts. 
That was where the trouble had been before. I soon found 
that I could get more than I could give. In fact, in all these 
years, I have prized what I learned in Bulgaria, and the 
friends that I made. 

I could continue for a long time, telling you tales of how 
people want to run their own schools. I could describe our 
difficulties in Puerto Rico and the Philippines, where we had 
every good intent. I could describe the situation in Java and 
Hong Kong. I could paint the evil picture of Korea, and 
particularly of Mukden and Shantung, where I saw the 
smug Japs sweeping peaceful and happy people into their nets, 
a process in which the schools played no minor role. Take it 
as a fact, from one who has seen it at firsthand: people want 
to plan and run their own schools; and they won’t thank you 
if you try to interfere, even if you mean well. 

In fact, the job of carrying educational ideas across na- 
tional frontiers is one that requires considerable tact, sym- 
pathy, and experience. If you go to give, they don’t want to 
take. Sometimes if you go to get, they will take a little of 
what you have to offer in exchange. 

If this analysis, based upon practical experience, is correct, 
it follows that wise planning for the postwar world will be 
based upon education as a local, national concern. In a sense 
it is an instrument of national policy. Consequently an inter- 
national agency of power should plan to deal only with na- 
tions directly, and never with individual schools, teachers, or 
associations of teachers. 

Should a corporation develop a medical formula, capable 
of healing people anywhere in the world, and should it seek 
to keep this remedy to itself, the New League should deal, 
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not with the drug company, but with the government of the 
nation in question. Should an airline operate contrary to the 
welfare of the other countries of the world, the New League 
should deal, not with the company direct, but with the gov- 
ernment at the top. So if schools are teaching hate, or war, or 
prejudice, it is not the schools or the teachers who should be 
disciplined directly by the New League, but the government 
at the top which permits such antisocial violations. 

Consequently, I assume that the New League will in fact 
set up an International Education Office or Section, and that 
it will deal with governments at the top, and not with teach- 
ers or schools. 

The main practical conclusion from this section of my dis- 
cussion is that there is little merit in the idea of sending bands 
of inspectors to judge whether in the schools of the various 
nations warlike ideas are being taught or not. I have just 
shown why the idea is wrong in theory. Education and the 
ideas taught are a part of larger national policy. But I should 
like to add that there is another good reason against an Inter- 
national Educational Gestapo, even if administered by our- 
selves, and that is that, with the exception of the most obvious 
cases, a foreigner cannot tell whether teaching is warlike or 
not. Of course it is plain in the goose-step, the maps, the war- 
like mottoes; but when it comes to the more delicate em- 
phases, I assure you that the problem is so difficult that I 
consider it not only impracticable but impossible. 

After the last war several major studies were made of war- 
like ideas in textbooks. The Carnegie Foundation published 
one and Professor Donald Taft of Wells College another. 
As a professor of international education at the time, and be- 
cause of my contacts as chairman of your committee on inter- 
national relations, I attempted to make as thorough and care- 
ful study of this problem as possible. I did analyze the text- 
books of Britain, Germany, France, and the United States 
both as to their treatment of the World War and of previous 
wars when the nations were lined up differently. I could not 
bring myself to publish this work for the reason that I did 
not trust my findings. I knew enough about the way other 
people teach school to know that over there the textbook 
means little; and, furthermore, there was one fact that pro- 
foundly disturbed me. I knew full well that a modest little 
understatement in a British textbook would have more in- 
fluence on an English pupil than a whole paragraph of vitu- 
peration in a French textbook on a French boy. Only per- 
sons who have had little experience with this problem can 
state with confidence that it is possible to detect by inspection 
warlike activities in the schools. 

As a matter of fact, one of the curriculums that was most 
warlike, contributed the most to war, and became a down- 
right breeder of hate was one that in fact seemed to teach its 
people to love peace, to turn the other cheek, to give one’s 
cloak, to walk the second mile. This curriculum taught this 
people that there never was an unjust peace. It sounded 
peaceful enough to pass inspection by an international jury. 
I refer to the curriculum imposed upon Manchurian schools 
by the Japanese war lords. 


Wuat Wit BE THE EpUCATIONAL 
SITUATION FOLLOWING THE War? 


A prophet is not needed to predict the educational situa- 
tion in the countries which have served as fields of battle or 
objects of bombing. If one building in five is gone in Britain, 
I assume that one school building in five has been destroyed; 
and all over the world there will be the problem of sheer 
physical replacement of educational facilities. 

We know furthermore that war causes progressive de- 


terioration in education. Plants have been taken over for 
war purposes, budgets cut, and personnel diverted. As Lady 
Astor once said, “When it comes to economies, Women and 
Children First.” 

In addition, the regular educational personnel must have 
been greatly reduced. Many teachers have been killed ; many 
starved to death ; many have been put in concentration camps. 
The aged and retired have not been replaced by the young. 
Undoubtedly there will be a great shortage in the personnel 
trained to work in schools and other educational institutions. 

Despite the destruction, deterioration, and shortage of per- 
sonnel, most countries will be able to reopen their schools and 
operate them after a fashion. Books and equipment mean 
relatively little to the foreign teacher. Any kind of building, 
if necessary, can be made to serve as a school. It is likely 
that there will be a considerable supply of well-educated, 
though not professionally trained, people, who would like to 
teach. In the upheaval following the war there will be many 
former civil servants out of work, and a mass of educated 
army officers with nothing to do. Certainly this is what we 
saw in Hungary, Austria, and Germany after the last war. 
What will be needed will be a program for re-training the 
teachers, such as that in Bulgaria and in Siberia. 

In Bulgaria, a defeated enemy country, it was a group of 
young progressive men and women who seized the power. 
Most of them had been products of the elementary schools. 
There were a few former teachers in secondary schools and 
universities who had progressive ideas, but most of them 
came from the people’s schools. There was no shortage of 
potential teachers. The trouble was, as Omarchevski put it, 
that they needed to know the new educational goals that the 
Agrarians had in mind, and learn how to put them into oper- 
ation. So, in Sofia, and in other Bulgarian towns, they took 
over a high school or technical school and turned it into a 
Teachers’ Institute. Teachers were scheduled to teach but 
half a day, the other half being devoted to attendance at the 
Institute. There they attended classes in the new philosophy 
of education, the new purposes of the schools, adaptation of 
old subjects of the curriculum to new purposes, the place of 
work experience, community service, school life, discipline, 
and the like. I can remember classes in arithmetic for teach- 
ers, showing how the subject could prepare pupils not only to 
be members of village cooperatives but to assist in their ad- 
ministration. I attended classes in How to Repair School 
Equipment, How to Construct Science Laboratory Appara- 
tus, How to Enlarge Drawings and Maps, How to Operate 
a School Farm, How to Organize Girls into Mothers’ Help- 
ers in a Village. 

I saw essentially the same process at work in the Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Nicholsk in Siberia, a short distance from 
Vladivostok—the same practical outlook, the same courage in 
facing a new future, the same intent to train a teacher to be 
independent of the book and self-sufficient. Like the Bul- 
garians, the Russians learned how to make a little go a long 
way. 

It was first in Russia, then in Bulgaria, and then substan- 
tiated in many visits to many countries shortly after the last 
war, that I began to see the operation of a principle of history 
upon which, I am confident, it is safe to count, namely: In a 
country which has suffered defeat in war—or has come so 
near defeat as to have passed through the throes of deep fear 
and despair—when the war is over, the old leaders are 
thrown out and a new group emerges which is opposite to 
the one that was in power. If the former leaders were reac- 
tionary and warlike, the new will be progressive and peace- 
loving. The new group then has several years in which to 
work before the reaction sets in. 
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In Russia, it was a fine group of progressive men and 
women whom I met, serving on the various school commit- 
tees. In Bulgaria, as I have described, it was a grand lot of 
men, headed by an educational genius. There was no jingo- 
ism in their souls. And there was no need for the discipline 
of warlike activities among these people. 

Now that we look back at it, one can detect in the pages 
of history this principle of After-Defeat Reform. When did 
the Prussian reforms date from? From the defeat by Na- 
poleon. When did the French reforms date from? From 
the defeat at Sedan. After the last war, where did the old 
guerd hold sway? So far as education is concerned, it was 
in England after last war, and in France, and particularly in 
Scotland, that new ideas from abroad were unwelcome. 

If this theory has merit, it follows that we can expect in 
most of the defeated countries a period of furious and pro- 
gressive educational advance. The old guard will be dis- 
missed. New leaders, good people, will come to the front; 
and they will have several years of opportunity before reac- 
tion sets in. It would not be until this time of reaction that 
inspection for warlike activities would be needed. 

Even though they are victorious, I expect to see great re- 
form and advance, both in the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain. Despite their triumph, each barely escaped annihila- 
tion. It was only a little while ago that the Soviet was bat- 
tling for its life at Stalingrad, with its most favored agricul- 
tural and industrial regions occupied by the enemy. It seems 
only yesterday that the British, their armor lost at Dun- 
kerque, their troops rolled back in North Africa, Greece, and 
the Orient, seemed to be able to act only “too little and too 
late.’ I am told that the British know that they have been 

-through the valley of the shadow. Hitler proclaimed them 
to be decadent; they could not bring themselves to believe it, 
although events seemed to justify the judgment. If they were 
in fact decadent, they couldn’t figure out how it had hap- 
pened; their heads were bloody, and almost bowed. 

Now both nations are rolling ahead; but neither their 
present power nor their victories have left their peoples with 
full confidence in the old order. This explains recent Soviet 
announcements of change. This is why Churchill, in im- 
portant public statements, proudly predicts basic reforms and 
advances in British education. This is why the White Paper 
was issued and the education bill is before Parliament. 

The most likely locus for reaction, for trust in the good 
old days, is right here in the USA. Every evidence points to 
the truth of this statement. We have not been scared. We 
were not told enough about Pearl Harbor to send terror 
down our spines. We still think: 


We don’t want to fight; 
But, by Jingo, if we do, 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, 
And we've got the money too. 


This arrogance may be our undoing. “Pride goeth before 
destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 

It is darkly ominous to detect the warm welcome which 
the American public and press give to the reactionary in 
education. To receive favorable comment, one need only to 
come out for medievalism, for the hundred best books, for 
the Three R’s or the McGuffey Readers, or to attack the 
so-called “fads and frills” or progressive schools. The recent 
session of the Senate on the Education Bill was particularly 
depressing. I am not referring to the cheap political trick, 
apparent from the start, by which the bill was defeated. Nor 
do I refer to the deplorable ignorance of the function of pub- 
lic education, the lack of understanding of its place in our 
life, or the callousness to human need displayed by some of 


our leading senators. The distressing thing was the failure 
of the American people to show their will, or their lack of 
will, if this was the true explanation. Senator Millikin re- 
ported that not one person, not connected with the schools, 
had written to him about the bill; and later in the Exten- 
sion of Remarks he corrected this to only one. Here in 
America, as we drive on to certain victory, it seems as though 
the more forward-looking the plan the more widespread is 
popular opposition. 

Who are we, people of the United States, to set ourselves 
up to teach the other peoples of the world? Certainly we are 
in no position to play the role of educational Messiahs. Be- 
lieve me, in the period following the war, we shall have 
much more to learn than to teach. Our educational ambas- 
sadors, sent to far-flung lands, will have the task, if they are 
wise, like Bacon’s Merchants of Light, to bring back to us 


the good educational practices and ideas of the peoples of 
the world. 


Wuat Herp Can America GIVE? 


America has two surplus commodities which it can export 
to the postwar world, with satisfaction to ourselves and of 
use to our neighbors—goods and experience. 

So far as material goods are concerned, I assume that our 
plans have been well laid, that the UNRRA knows its busi- 
ness, that proper procedures have been determined. I know 
that physical reconstruction of schools is a part of the problem 
of general reconstruction. What foreign schools will wel- 
come, and need, is not teachers or books or movies in gen- 
eral, but materials that they can use in their own way. Plain 
paper is better than print; pencils, chalk, and hectographs are 
better than fabricated equipment. 

As a matter of fact, our best stock of goods for future in- 
ternational trade in education is our experience. What this 
has been, and its usefulness to foreign educators, could be 
developed at length. Certainly our century and a half of 
extension of popular education from the grass roots up, and 
not from central government down, has many lessons to 
teach; and with this could be included our unique plan of 
teacher training, our science of education, and the practical 
turn we have taken in professional and vocational education. 
I do not need to elaborate these phases of our experience with 
this audience. 

The phase of American experience of greatest value to 
foreign educators in reconstructing education after the war 
is Our Own experience in reconstruction and education in our 
own southern states, following their defeat in 1865. Here in 
our own land we faced the problem that shortly is to face 
many peoples of the world, and we worked out our own 
solution. 

For the South—that great section, as Dr. Buttrick used 
to put it, south of the Smith and Wesson Line—had made a 
valiant start toward an excellent system of public schools. 
Along with the rest of the country in 1820-1850 there was 
a period of building up state school funds, opening schools, 
training teachers, which boded well for the future. Large 
printings of the most popular textbooks bore the imprint of 
Charleston, South Carolina, or Richmond, Virginia, or 
Louisville, Kentucky, on the title page. Some of the most 
progressive ideas in higher education had their origin in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee before the Civil War. 

Then came the great internal conflict, and with it the same 
destruction of life and property, the same liquidation of cap- 
ital and diversion of public funds that characterize our 
present struggle. School funds were lost, schools were de- 
stroyed; and this destruction did not cease with Appomattox, 
for the so-called Reconstruction Period was in fact a period 
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of further destruction. The early efforts by the North to 
reconstruct the South remind one of some of the proposals 
that are being bandied about today. Charity was extended ; 
institutions were opened up and supported by Northern 
funds; bands of missionary teachers were sent down to in- 
doctrinate with the “right ideas.” But the South held a 
proud people. All people are proud people. They wanted no 
foreign schools. They would prefer poor schools, if they were 
their own. 

Certainly public education in the South was in the dol- 
drums for more than thirty years following the Civil War. 
If you were to study the statistics at the turn of the century, 
you would be shocked to see the pitiful educational opportun- 
ity offered at public expense in the South: the schools few 
and far between; the short school year; the inadequate school 
laws; the paucity of secondary schools; the neglect of the 
Negro. The low condition of education was only one phase 
of poor conditions in general. Production was at a low level, 
housing poor, disease rampant, nutrition inadequate, consump- 
tion relatively extravagant; and all this at a high cost to the 
taxpayer in proportion to his wealth. 

It was plain that the South was in a vicious circle. The 
inadequate school produced people who could earn but little, 
who were sickly, who could neither conserve nor save. This 
generation, in turn, could not find the surplus with which to 
build a better school—in fact it was worse off—and the 
vicious spiral curled downward. 

How to break the trend, how to start the curve upward, 
was the problem; and this was the problem that many able 
men attacked as the last century was drawing to a close and 
the twentieth century took its start. Direct participation in 
education, by opening schools and sending teachers, had 
failed. Local doctors, local preachers, local teachers had been 
obdurate. How to get at these people who did not know 
what was for their own good, and were so proud as to resist 
outside interference—this was a problem for the highest type 
of social statesmanship. 

This statesmanship, fortunately for America, was not 
lacking. It came from the varied efforts of a large number 
of men, too numerous to mention here; but mention should 
at least be made of Wallace Buttrick, John D. Rockefeller 
(senior and junior), Hollis B. Frissell, Seaman A. Knapp, 
Walter Hines Page, Robert C. Ogden, Frank Ross Cham- 
bers, and the donors of the Phelps-Stokes, Slater, and Jeanes 
Funds. 

To make a long story short, the idea began to find support 
that the difficulty in reconstruction lay in the devising of a 
plan to help social welfare to grow from within rather than 
to superimpose it from without. So far as education was 
concerned, the people had to come to want it, and to become 
able to support it. Development of a school system and de- 
velopment of an economic base had to go hand in hand. 

To develop an economic base, the people had to learn how 
to produce more, to live in a more healthy manner, to con- 
serve more, to save more. Neither doctors, ministers, nor 
teachers would support a campaign for agriculture, home 
economics, or public health. The farmers didn’t want to 
learn how to farm, the housewives how to run a home. It 
was here that the idea of working with the children, through 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, was adapted to the South. Knapp 
thought it was not advisable to send teachers or extension 
workers to deal with ignorant, bigoted, recalcitrant adults, 
who loved their liberty. I may add parenthetically that they 
already had a specious form of the Four Freedoms, inasmuch 
as they worshiped God as they saw fit; being illiterate, they 
were not troubled with a free or partly free press, and could 
speak their minds; they could scratch around, catch, or shoot 


what they needed to eat; and they had no fear of anybody. 
The way to start to break the vicious circle was through the 
young. 

Funds were secured to develop a program with the chil- 
dren. Into a community would come an extension worker 
and get the young together to form a corn club, or a pig 
club, or a canning club. In the corn club each boy would 
take over a small piece of land, and by seed selection, proper 
planting, tillage, and fertilization, would apply the best tech- 
niques of modern agriculture. The boy’s father, of course, 
scoffed at these new-fangled notions. But come fall, the boy’s 
corn would be tall, his own straggly; and the boy’s shocks 
would be replete with large well-rounded and well-filled 
ears, while the father husked the usual nubbins. Maybe 
there was something to it. When the frost was on the pump- 
kin, the pig, grown from good stock, with proper care and 
feeding, became good filling for the pork barrel; while those 
of the father, in from the brush, still plainly visible sidewise, 
were razor thin when viewed head on. They tell of an agri- 
cultural agent, working his wiles upon a mountainer, who 
had extolled the virtues of selection, vitamins, feeding, and 
the like; and rising to the climax of his sales talk, had as- 
serted: “If you will only do what I tell you, you can grow a 
200-pound hog in half the time.” “Well, stranger,” was the 
reply, “whut do you rekun a hawg’s time’s wuth, anyhow?” 
The clubs taught not only the children, they taught the 
adults as well. When snow fell, and the family had had fat 
meat and hominy for breakfast, hominy and fat meat for 
dinner, and fat meat and hominy for supper, a can of to- 
matoes brought out by the daughter was a great relief; and 
mother began to wonder how long this had been going on. 

These simple little clubs stepped up the community. There 
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was more corn, more meat, better diet; and more was left 
over. So there was more money to provide a better school, 
and with it the basis for a general social advance. This turned 
the spiral from its vicious course downward, upward, where 
there need be no limit. 

With the economic base in process of becoming adequate, 
others turned their attention to the problem of how to de- 
velop a proper system of schools. Even if they had the means, 
schools would not develop without leadership. You cannot 
reconstruct the life of the people without leaders of vision; 
and these reformers at the turn of the century had seen the 
failure of sending them in from the outside. Your outside 
leader can make the trip, he can live in the strange commun- 
ity ; but among free, proud people he will have little influence. 

So far as the South was concerned, there were too many 
“damnyankees” there already, too many trying to carry the 
message to the heathen. So the plan was adopted, and funds 
were secured, to select able young men with good family back- 
grounds, and enable them to go away to study for a year or 
two or three. Then the various states of the South were given 
the money to employ these trained young men to work as the 
state might direct. Thus for each southern state there was 
provided by outside funds a man to work on secondary educa- 
tion, another to develop elementary education, and one to de- 
velop education among the colored people. These many were 
supported for a number of years; and by frequent conferences 
and meetings, learned to work together. It was through this 
process that Payne, Tate, Maphis, Walker, Doster, and 
Favrot—to mention but a few—got their start and carried 
through their notable achievements. It was their work that 
succeeded in upgrading not only education but also medicine, 
veterinary medicine, agriculture, home economics, public 
health, nursing, and conservation. 

It is my belief that the United States, in this experience, 
offers to the world an example of sound statesmanship in the 
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upbuilding of the life of a people. We tried exporting men 
and goods. It did not succeed. We did the job only when we 
turned our efforts toward the training of local leaders and 
the development of an economic base at the grass roots. 

The problem of developing education in the postwar 
period is only partly a problem of repairing the damage 
caused by the war. In large part it is a problem of building 
education that would have had to be done, war or no war. 
As people leave dictatorship behind them and enter the 
democratic world, they can no longer tolerate widespread ig- 
norance. As societies abandon the agrarian economy and 
undertake life based upon technology, widespread public 
education is essential. Whether the problem is one of recon- 
struction, or construction, or both, I am confident that the 
nub of the problem will be the very same that we faced in 
the South a generation ago—the development of an economic 
base and the training of indigenous leaders. 

It is to the most effective solution of these two problems 
that the Education Section of the New League should direct 
itself. All other problems, such as war guilt and the like, fade 
to insignificance in comparison with these. I hope that we will 
all use every effort to influence our leaders to work in these 
ways. It is to be hoped that the New League will organize 
and liberally finance an office or bureau to assist in the inter- 
change and education of indigenous leaders, to select ability 
early, to guide and support these potential leaders in their 
advanced education abroad. Certainly, in addition, there 
should be an office or bureau to disseminate information with 
regard to, and to stimulate, local programs in medicine, pub- 
lic health, agriculture, veterinary medicine, nursing, nutri- 
tion, consumer education, home economics, vocational, indus- 
trial, and rural education. 

So we come back to our original question: What attitude 
shall we school administrators—educational realists—take as 
to American cooperation in reconstruction of education in the 
postwar world? We can count on the triumph of the Allied 
Nations, a New League, preeminence of the Big Four, and 
a firm determination for peace, prosperity, and the good life 
for all the people of the world. Damages to the schools there 
have been; reconstruction there must be, and this will be dif- 
ficult, but it will be accomplished. The big job is construc- 
tion; and the process of extending aid will require great tact, 
wisdom, and experience. There is grave danger that we, 
Americans, will become an island of reaction in a world of 
progress. Certainly the problem of proper construction will 
be as grave here as anywhere in the civilized world. Only 
with humility and a sense of our own unworthiness can we 
embark on a program of joint action with other peoples. 

Let us hope that we maintain a practical, realistic attitude 
and support only a program that is equally realistic. Let 
us cease to talk of world citizenship as something for other 
people to adopt, of good will as a message to carry to the 
heathen, of critical inspection of other people’s schools, of 
universal textbooks, of teaching ideas that are “right.” Let’s 
first take the beam out of our own eye. Let us not have the 
effrontery to talk of educational imperialism. Where we are 
strong is where America is strong, in our industry, in our 
public health, in our research, in our technological manage- 
ment; and in education, in our spotty successes, and in our 
application of science and management to schools. It is here, 
if anywhere, that America has a surplus to export; and other 
people will take what we have only as we seek from them 
what they have to give. . 

Then with malice toward none, with charity for all, in all 
humility, we can do our part to bind up the wounds in the 
schools, so that with God’s help we can attain a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and all nations. 
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